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CHAPTER XXX. 


| aoe an instant everyone seemed paralysed and transfixed in the 
position into which upon Jonathan’s entrance they had started. 
Then a sudden rush was made towards the door, which several of the 
strongest blocked up, while Adam called vainly on them to stand aside, 
and give the chance of more air. Joan flew for water, and Jerrem 
dashed it over Jonathan. 

There was a minute of anxious watching, and then slowly over 
Jonathan’s pallid face the signs of returning animation began to creep. 

“ Now, stand back !—stand back from him do!” said Adam, fearing 
the effect of so many faces crowding near would only serve to further 
daze his scared senses. ‘‘ What is it, Jonathan, what is it, lad?” he 
asked, kneeling down by him. 

Jonathan tried to rise, and Adam motioned for Barnabas Tadd to 
come and assist in getting him on his feet. 

“ Now, sit down there,” said Adam, “and put your lips to this, and 
then tell us what’s up.” 

Jonathan cowered down as he threw a hasty glance round, the 
meaning of which was answered by a general— 

“You knaws all of us, Jonathan, don’t ’ee?” 

“Iss,” said Jonathan, breaking into a feeble laugh; “but somehows 
I'd a rinned till I’'d got ’em all as I fancied to me heels, close by.” - 

“And where are they, then?” said Adam, seizing the opportunity 
of getting at the most important fact. 

“Comin’ ‘long t’ roadway, man by man, straddled on to their 
horses’ backs. They’m to take ’ee all, dead or livin’, sarch by night 
or day. Some o’ ’em is come all the ways fra Plymouth, vowin’ and 
swearin’ they'll have blid for blid; and that if they can’t pitch ’pon 
he who fired to kill their man, every sawl aboard the Lottery shall 
swing gallows high for un.” 
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A volley of oaths ran through the room. Joan threw up her arms 
in despair; Eve groaned aloud. 

Suddenly there was a movement, as if some one was breaking from 
a detaining hand. “Iwas Jerrem, who, pushing forward, cried out : 

“Then I'll give myself up to wance; nobody shan’t suffer ’cos 0” 
me. I did it, and I wasn’t afeared to do it neither, and no more I 
ain’t afeared to answer for it now.” 

The buzz which negatived this offer, bespoke the appreciation of 
Jerrem’s magnanimity. 

Adam alone had taken no part in it; turning, he said sternly : 

“Do we risk our lives together, then, to skulk off when danger 
offers, and leave one to suffer for all? Let’s have no more of such 
idle talk ; while things promised to run smooth, you were welcome to 
the boast of havin’ fired first shot, but now every man aboard fired it ; 
and let he who says he didn’t stand out and say it now.” 

“Fair spoke, and good sense,” said the men. 

“Then off with you, each to the place he thinks safest. Jerrem 
and you, father, must stay here. Ishall go to the mill, and Jonathan, 
for the night, you’d best come along with me.” 

With little visible excitement, and but few words, the men began 
to depart—all of them more or less stupefied by the influence of drink, © 
which, combined with this unexpected dash to their hopes and over- 
throw of their boastings, seemed to rob them of all their energy. They 
were ready to do whatever they were asked, go wherever they were told, 
listen to all that was said; but anything beyond this was then impossible. 
They had no more power of deciding, proposing, arranging for them- 
selves, than if they had been a flock of sheep warned that a ravenous 
wolf was near. 

The one necessary action which seemed to have laid hold upon them 
was that they must all solemnly shake hands, and this in many cases 
they did over and over again, repeating each time, with a warning 
nod of the head: “ Well, mate, ‘tis a bad job o’ it, this,” until some 
of the more collected felt it necessary to interfere, and urge their im- 
mediate departure; then one by one they stole away, leaving the 
house in possession of its usual occupants. 

Adam had already been upstairs to get Uncle Zebedee—now utterly 
incapable of any thought for himself—safely placed in a secret closet, 
which was hollowed in the wall behind the bed. Turning to Jerrem 
as he came down, he said : 

“You can manage to stow yourself away; only mind, do it at once, 
so that the house is got quiet before they’ve time to get here.” 

“ All right,” said Jerrem doggedly, while Joan slid back the seat 
of the settle, turned down a flap in the wall, and discovered the hole 
in which Jerrem was to lie concealed. 

“ There !—there ain’t another hidin’-place like that in all Polperro,” 
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she said. “They may send a whole reg’ment o’ sodgers afore a man 
among ’em “ull pitch on ’ee there, Jerrem.” 

“ And that’s the reason why I don’t want to have it,” said Jerrem. 
“T don’t see why I’m to have the pick and choice, and why Adam’s 
to go off to where they’ve only got to search and find.” 

“Well, but ’tis as he says,” urged Joan. ‘They may ha’ got you 
in their eye already. Come, ’tis all settled now,” she continued per- 
suasively ; “so get ‘longs in with ’ee, like a dear.” 

Jerrem gave a look round—Eve was busy clearing the table; Adam 
was putting some tobacco into his pouch. He hesitated, then he 
made a step forward, then he drew back again, until at last, with 
visible effort, he said : 

“Come, give us yer hand, Adam?” 

With no affectation of cordiality, Adam held out his hand. 

“Whatever comes, you’ve spoke up fair for me, and acted better 
than most would ha’ done, seein’ that I've let my tongue run a bit 
too fast "bout you o’ late.” 

“Qh, don’t think I’ve done any more for you than I should ha’ 
done for either one o’ the others,” said Adam, not willing to accept a 
feather’s weight of Jerrem’s gratitude. “ However,” he added, trying 
to force himself into a greater show of graciousness, “here’s wishin’ 
all may go well with you, as with all of us.” 

Not over-pleased with this cold reception of his advances, Jerrem 
turned hastily round to Joan. 

“ Here, let’s have a kiss, Joan?” he said. 

“Iss twenty, my dear, so long as you'll only be quick "bout it.” 

“Eve!” 

“There, nonsense now!” exclaimed Joan, warned by an expression 
in Adam’s face; “there’s no call for no leave-takin’ with Eve, her’ll 
be here so well as you.” 

The words, well intentioned as they were, served as fuel to Adam’s 
jealous fire, and for a moment he felt that it was impossible to go 
away and leave Jerrem behind ; but the next instant the very know- 
ledge of that passing weakness was only urging him to greater self- 
command, although the effort it cost him gave a hardness to his voice 
and a coldness to his manner. One tender word, and his resolve 
would be gone—one soft emotion, and to go would be impossible. 

Eve, on her part, with all her love reawakened, her fears excited, 
and her imagination sharpened, was wrought up to a pitch of emotion 
which each moment grew more and more beyond her control. In her 
efforts to keep calm, she busied herself in clearing the table and 
moving to and fro the chairs, all the time keenly alive to the fact 
that Joan was hovering about Adam, suggesting comforts, supplying 
resources, and pouring out a torrent of wordy hopes and fears. Surely 
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Adam would ask—Joan would think to give them one moment to 
themselves? If not, she would demand it; but before she could 
speak, boom on her heart came Adam’s “ Good-bye, Joan.”—‘ Good- 
bye!” What can she do now? How bear this terrible parting? 
In her efforts to control the desire to give vent to her agony, her 
powers of endurance utterly gave way. A rushing sound, as of many 
waters, came gurgling in her ears, dulling the voice of some one who 
spoke from far off. 

“What are they saying?” In vain she tried to catch the words— 
to speak—to move ; then gathering up all her strength, with a pierc- 
ing cry she tried to break the spell. The room reeled, the ground 
beneath her gave way, a hundred voices shrieked good-bye, and with 
their clamour ringing in her ears, Eve’s spirit went down into silence 
and darkness. Another minute and she was again alive to all her mi- 
sery ; Joan was kneeling beside her, the tears streaming from her eyes. 

“What is it? Where's Adam?” exclaimed Eve, starting up. 

“Gone!” said Joan; “he said "twas better to, fore you comed to 
yourself agen.” 

“Gone! and never said a word?” she cried. “Gone! Oh, Joan, 
how could he—how could he?” 

“What would ’ee have un do, then?” said Joan sharply; “ bide 
dallyin’ here to be took by the hounds o’ sodgers that’s marchin’ ’pon 
us all? that’s fine love, I will say.” But suddenly a noise outside 
made them both start, and stand listening with beating hearts until 
all again was still and quiet; then Joan’s quick-roused anger failed 
her, and repenting her sharp speech, she threw her arms round Eve’s 
neck, crying: ‘“‘ Awh, Eve, don’t ’ee lets you and me set "bout quarrel- 
lin’, my dear, for if sorrow ain’t a-drawin’ nigh, my name’s not Joan 
Hocken. I never before felt the same way as I do to-night. My 
spirits is gived way; my heart seems to have falled flat down and 
died within me, and, be doin’ what I may, there keeps soundin’ in my 
ears a nickety-knock like the tappin’ on a coffin-lid.” 


Cuapter XXXI. 


Since the night on which Jonathan’s arrival had plunged the party 
assembled at Zebedee Pascal’s into such dismay, a week had passed by 
—seven days and nights of terror and confusion. 

The determined manner in which the Government authorities 
traced out each clue and tracked every scent struck terror into the 
stoutest hearts, and men who had never before shrunk from danger 
in any open form now feared to show their faces, dared not sleep in 
their own houses, nor, except by stealth, visit their own families. At 
dead of night, as well as in the blaze of day, stealthy descents would 
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be made upon the place—the houses surrounded, and strict search made. 
One hour the streets would be deserted, the next every corner bristled 
with rude soldiery, flinging insults and imprecations on the feeble old 
men and defenceless women who, panic-stricken, stood about vainly 
endeavouring to seem at their ease, and keep up a show of indifference. 

One of the first acts had been to seize the Lottery, and orders had 
been issued to arrest all or any of her crew, wherever they might be 
found ; but as yet no trace of them had been discovered; Jerrem and 
Uncle Zebedee still lay concealed within the house, and Adam at the 
mill, crouched beneath corn-bins, lay covered by sacks and grain, 
while the tramp of the soldiers sounded in his ears, or the ring of 
their voices set his stout heart quaking with fear of discovery. To 
men whose lives had been spent out of doors, with the free air of 
heaven and the fresh salt breeze of the sea constantly sweeping over 
them, toil and hardship were pastimes, compared to this inactivity, 
and it was little to be wondered at, that for one and all the single 
solace left seemed drink—drink deadened their restlessness, benumbed 
their energies, made them forget their dangers, sleep through their 
durance. So that even Adam could not always hold out against a 
solace which helped to shorten the frightful monotony of those weary 
days, dragged out for the most time in solitude and darkness, With 
no occupation, no resources, no companion, ever dwelling on self and 
viewing each action, past and present, by the light of an exaggerated 
(often a distorted) vision, Adam grew irritable, morose, suspicious. 

Why hadn’t Joan come? Surely there couldn’t be anything to 
keep Eve away? and if so, might they not send a letter, a message, 
or some token to show him that he was still in their thoughts? In 
vain did Mrs. Tucker urge the necessity of a caution hitherto 
unknown; in vain did she repeat the stories brought of footsteps 
dogged, and houses watched, so that their inmates dare not run the 
smallest risk, for fear of its leading to detection. Adam turned a 
deaf ear to all she said, sinking at last down to the conclusion that 
he could endure such suspense no longer, and come what might, must 
the next day steal back home, and satisfy himself how things were 
going on. ‘The only concession to her better judgment which 
Mrs. Tucker could gain, was his promise to wait until she had been 
in to Polperro to reconnoitre; for though, from having seen a party 
of soldiers pass that morning, they knew some of the troop had left, 
it was impossible to say how many remained behind, nor whether 
they had received fresh strength from the opposite direction. 

“T shan’t give no more o’ they than I sees the wisdom of,” reflected 
Mrs. Tucker, as primed with questions to ask Joan, and messages to 
give to Eve, she securely fastened the doors preparatory to her 
departure. “If I was to tell up such talk to Eve, her’d be piping off 
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here next minit, or else sendin’ back a pack o’ silly speeches that ’ud 

make Adam mazed to goto she. “Tis wonderful how took up he is 
with a maid he knows so little of. But there, ’tis the same with all 
the men, I b’lieve—tickle their eye, and good-bye to their judgment.” 
And giving the outer gate a shake to assure herself that it could not 
be opened without a preparatory warning to those within, Mrs. Tucker 
turned away and out into the road. 

A natural tendency to be engrossed by personal interests, together 
with a life of narrowed circumstances, had somewhat blunted the 
acuteness of Mrs. Tucker’s impressionable sensibilities ; yet she could 
not but be struck at the change these last two weeks had wrought in 
the aspect of the place. The houses, wont to stand open so that 
friendly greetings might be exchanged, were now closed and shut; 
the blinds of most of the windows were drawn down; the streets, 
usually thronged with idlers, were all but deserted; the few shops 
empty of wares and of customers. Calling to her recollection the 
frequent prophetic warnings she had indulged in about these evil 
days to come, Mrs. Tucker’s heart smote her. 

“Surely Providence had never taken her at her word, and really 
brought a judgment on the place? If so, seeing her own kith and 
kin would be amongst the most to suffer, it had read a very wrong 
meaning in her words; for it stood to reason, when folks talked 
serious-like, they didn’t always stop to measure what they said, and 
if a text or two o’ Scripture sounded seemly, ’twas fitted in to help 
their speech out with, not to be pulled abroad to seek the downright 
meanin’ o’ each word.” 

Subdued and oppressed by these and like reflections, Mrs. Tucker 
reached Uncle Zebedee’s house, inside which the change wrought was 
in keeping with the external sadness. Both girls looked harassed 
and careworn: Joan, now that there was no further occasion for that 
display of spirit and bravado which before the soldiers she had 
successively contrived to maintain, utterly broken down and apatheti- 
cally dejected ; Eve, unable to enter into all the difficulties, or sym- 
pathise in the universal danger, ill at ease with herself, and irritable 
with all around her. In her anxiety to hear about Adam—what 
message he had sent, and whether she could not go to see him—she 
had barely patience to listen to Mrs. Tucker’s roundabout details and 
lugubrious lamentations, and choosing a very inopportune moment, 
she broke out with: 

“What message has Adam sent, Mrs. Tucker? He’s sent a message 
to me, ’m sure. I know he must have!” 

* Awh, well, if you knaws, you don’t want to be told, then,” snorted 
Mrs. Tucker, ill pleased at having her demands upon sympathy put 
to such sudden flight. ‘Though don’t you think, Eve, that Adam 
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hasn’t got somethin’ else to think of than sendin’ love-messages and 
nonsense 0’ that sort? He’s a good deal too much took up "bout the 
trouble we’m all in for that. He hoped you was all well, and keepin’ 
yer spirits up, Joan.” 

“Poor sawl!” sighed Joan; “I ’spects he finds that’s more than 
he can do.” 

“Ah, you may well say that,” replied Mrs. Tucker, casting a 
troubled look towards her daughter’s altered face. ‘“Adam’s doin’ 
purty much the same as you be, Joan—frettin’ his insides out.” 

“He’s fretting, then?” gasped Eve, managing to get the words 
past the great lump which seemed to choke her further utterance. 

“Frettin’?” repeated Mrs. Tucker, with severity; “but there, 
why should I?” she added, as if blaming her sense of injury, “I 
keeps forgettin’ that, compared with Joan, Eve, you’m nothin’ but 
a stranger, as you may say; and, though I dare say I shan’t get 
your thanks for saying it, still Adam could tell ’ee so well as me, 
that fresh faces is all very well in fair weather, but in times of 
trouble they counts for very little aside o’ they who’s bin brought up 
from the same cradle, you may say.” 

Eve’s swelling heart could bear no more. This sense of being set 
aside, and looked on as a stranger, was a gall which of late she had 
been frequently called upon to endure; but to have it hinted at that 
Adam could share in this feeling towards her—oh, it was too much ; 
and rising hastily, she turned to run upstairs. 

“ Now there’s no call to fly off in no tantrums, Eve,” said Mrs. 
Tucker; “so just sit down now and listen to what else I’ve got 
to say.” 

But Eve’s outraged love could hide itself no longer; to answer 
Joan’s mother with anything like temper was impossible, and knowing 
this, her only refuge was in flight. 

“T don’t want to hear any more you may have to say, Mrs. 
Tucker ;” and though Eve managed to keep under the sharpness 
of her voice, she could not control the indignant expression of her 
face, which Mrs. Tucker fully appreciating, she speeded her de- 
parture by the inspiriting prediction, that if Eve didn’t sup sorrow 
by the spoonful before her hair was grey, her name wasn’t Ann 
Tucker. 

“ Awh, don’t ’ee say that,” said Joan. “ You’m over-crabbit with 
her, mother; and her only wantin’ to hear some word that Adam had 
sent to her own self.” 

“ But, mercy ’pon us, her must give me time to fetch my breath!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tucker indignantly; “and I fo’ced to fly off as I 
did, for fear that Adam should forestall me, and go doin’ somethin’ 
foolish ! ” 
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“ He ain’t wantin’ to come home?” said Joan hurriedly. 

“Tss, but he is though. And when us see they sodgers go past, 
I thought no other than he’d a set off then and there. As I said 
to un, ‘tis true you knows o’ they that’s gone, but how can ’ee tell 
how many’s left behind ?” 

Joan shook her head. 

“'They’m all off,” she said; “every man of ’em’s gone: but for 
all that, Adam mustn’t come anighst us, or show his face in the 
place. "Tis held everywheres that this move is nothin’ but a decoy 
to get the men out o’ hidin’; and that done, back they’ll all come 
and drop down on ’em.” 

“Well, then, I'd best go back to wanst!” cried Mrs. Tucker, 
starting up, “and try and put a stop to his comin’, tho’ whether 
he'll pay any heed to what I say, is more than I'll answer for.” 

“Tell un,” said Joan, “that for all our sakes he mustn’t come; 
and say that I’ve had word that Jonathan’s lurkin’ nigh about here 
some place, so I reckon there’s somethin’ up, and what it is he shall 
know so soon as I can send word to un; say ¢hat ought to tell un 
’tisn’t safe to stir, ’cos he knows that Jonathan would sooner have 
gone to he than to either wan here.” 

“ Well, I'll tell un all you tells me to,” said Mrs. Tucker, with a 
somewhat hopeless expression, “but you knaw what Adam is, Joan, 
when he fixes his mind on anythin’; and I’ve had the works o’ the 
warld to keep un from comin’ already—he takes such fancies about 
‘ee all as you never did. I declare if I didn’t knaw that p’r’aps 
he’s a had more liquor then he’s used to take o’ times, I should ha’ 
fancied un light-headed-like.” 

“And so he'll be if you gives much sperrit to un, mother,” said 
Joan anxiously; “’tis sure to stir his temper up. But there,” she 
added despondingly, “ what can anybody do? ’tis all they ha’ got to 
fly to. There’s Jerrem at it fro’ mornin’ to night ; and as for uncle, 
dear saul, he’s as happy as a clam at high watter.” 

“Tss; I reckon,” said Mrs. Tucker, “it don’t never matter much 
what goes wrong, so long as uncle gets his fillo’ drink. I’ve said 
scores o’ times uncle’s joy ’ud never run dry so long as liquor lasted.” 

« Ah, well!” said Joan, “I don’t knaw what us should ha’ done if 
there'd ha’ bin no drink to give em; they’d ha’ bin more than Eve 
and me could manage, I can tell ee. Nobody but our own selves, 
mother, will ever knaw what us two maidens have had to go through.” 

“You've often had my thoughts with ’ee, Joan,” said Mrs. Tucker, 
her eyes dimmed by a rush of motherly sympathy for all the girls 
must have suffered; “and you can tell Eve (for her’ll take it better 
from you than from me) that Adam’s allays a-thinkin’ of her, and 
begged and prayed that she wouldn’t forget un.” 
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“No fear o’ that,” said Joan, anxious that her mother should 
depart ; “and mind now you say, no matter what time ’tis, directly 
T’s seen Jonathan and knaws ’tis safe for we, somebody shall bring un 
word to come back, for Eve and me’s longin’ to have a sight of un.” 

Charged with these messages Mrs. Tucker hastened back to the 
mill, where all had gone well since her departure, and where she 
found Adam more tractable and reasonable than she had had reason 
to anticipate. He listened to all Joan’s messages, agreed with her 
suspicions, and seemed contented to abide by her decision. The 
plain unvarnished statement which Mrs. Tucker gave of the misery 
and gloom spread over the place affected him visibly, and her account 
of the two girls, and the alteration she had seen in them, did not tend 
to dispel his emotion. 

“As for Joan,” she said, letting a tear escape and trickle down 
her cheek, “’tis heart-breakin’ to look at her. Her’s terrible 
wrapped up in you, Adam, is Joan; more than, as her mother, 
I cares for her to awn to, seein’ how you’m situated with Eve.” 

“Oh, Eve never made no difference ’twixt us two,” said Adam. 
Then, after a pause, he asked, “ Didn’t Eve give you no word to give 
to me?” 

“Well, no,” said Mrs. Tucker; then, with the determination to 
deal fairly, she added quickly, “but her was full o’ questions about 
ee, and that fore I'd time to draw breath inside the place.” Adam 
was silent, and Mrs. Tucker, considering the necessity for further 
explanation removed by the compromise she had made, continued, 
“You see, what with Jerrem and uncle, and the drink that goes on, 
they two poor maidens is kept pretty much on the go; and Eve, 
never bein’ used to no such ways, seems terrible harried by it all.” 

“Harried!” repeated Adam, with ill suppressed bitterness, “and 
well she may be; still I should ha’ thought she might have managed 
to send, if ’twas no more than a word back to me.” 


Cuapter XXXII. 


Unver the plea that, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, 
Jonathan might still possibly put in an appearance, Adam lingered 
in his aunt’s cheerful-looking kitchen until after the clock had 
struck eleven; then he very reluctantly got up, and, bidding Mrs. 
Tucker and Sammy good-night, betook himself to the mill-house, 
in which, with regard to his greater safety, a bed had been made up 
for him. 

Adam felt that, court it as he might, sleep was very far from his 
eyes, and that, compared to his own society, and the torment of 
thought which harassed and racked him each time he found himself 
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alone, even Sammy Tucker’s company was a boon to be grateful for. 
There were times, during these hours of dreary loneliness, when 
Adam’s whole nature seemed submerged by the billows of love; cruel 
waves, which would toss him hither and thither, making sport of his 
hapless condition, to strand him at length on the quicksands of fear, 
where a thousand terrible alarms would seize him, and fill him with 
dread as to how these disasters might end. What would become of 
him ? how would it fare with Eve and himself? where could they 
go? what could they do? Questions ever swallowed up by the 
constantly recurring all-important bewilderment as to what could 
possibly have brought about this dire disaster. 

On this night Adam’s thoughts were more than usually engrossed 
by Eve; her form seemed constantly before him, distracting him with 
images as tempting and unsatisfying as is the desert spring, with 
which desire mocks the thirst of the fainting traveller: at length 
that relaxation of strength, which in sterner natures takes the place 
of tears, subdued Adam, a softened feeling crept over him, and shift- 
ing his position, so that he might rest his arms against the corn-bin 
near, a deep-drawn sigh escaped him. 

“Hist!” Adam started at the sound, and without moving, turned 
his head and looked rapidly about him. Nothing was to be seen ; 
with the exception of the small radius round the lantern, all was 
darkness and gloom. 

“ Hist!” was repeated, and this time there was no more doubt but 
that the sound came from some one close by. A clammy sweat stood 
on Adam’s forehead, his tongue felt dry, and so powerless that it 
needed an effort to force it to move. 

“Who's there?” he said. 

“Tis me—Jonathan.” 

Adam caught up the lantern, and turning it in the direction 
whence the voice came, found to his relief that the rays fell upon 
Jonathan’s face. 

“ Odds rot it, lad!” he exclaimed, “but you've gived me a turn! 
How the deuce did you get in here, and why didn’t ye come inside to 
the house over there?” 

“T’ve a bin scrooged down ’tween these ‘ere sacks for ever so long,” 
said Jonathan, trying to stretch out his cramped limbs; “I reckon 
T’ve had a bit 0’ a nap too, for the time ha’n’t a took long in goin’, 
and when I fust come ’twasn’t altogether dark.” 

“Tis close on the stroke 0’ twelve now,” said Adam. “But come, 
what news, eh? Have ye got hold o anything yet? Are they 
devils off for good? Is that what you’ve come to tell me?” 

“Iss; they’s off this time, I fancy,” said Jonathan ; “ but ’twasn’t 
that broffed me, though I should ha’ comed to tell ’ee o’ that too.” 
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“No! what is it then?” demanded Adam impatiently, turning 
the light so that he could get a better command of Jonathan’s face. 

“Twas ’cos o’ this,” said Jonathan, his voice dropping to a whisper, 
so that, though the words were trembling on his lips, his agitation 
and excitement almost prevented their utterance; “I’ve found it out 
—all of it—who blowed the gaff ’pon us.” 

Adam started forward; his face all but touched Jonathan’s, and an 
expression of terrible eagerness came into his eyes. 

“Twas she!” hissed Jonathan. ‘“She—her from London— 
Eve!” but before the name was well uttered, Adam had thrown 
himself upon him and was grasping at his throat as if to throttle him ; 
while a volley of imprecations poured from his mouth, denouncing 
the base lie which Jonathan had dared to utter. A moment more, 
and this fit of impotent rage over, he flung him violently off and 
stood for a moment trying to bring back his senses; but the succes- 
sion of circumstances had been too much for him—his head swam 
round, his knees shook under him, and he had to grasp hold of a beam 
near to steady himself. 

“What for do ’ee sarve me like that then?” muttered Jonathan. 
“T ain’t a-tellin’ ’ee no more than I’ve a-heerd and what’s the truth. 
Her name’s all over the place,” he went on, forgetful of the recent 
outburst, and warming with his narration. “Her’s a reg’lar bad 
wan—her’s a-carr’ed on with a sodger chap so well as with Jerrem— 
hers a P 

“By the living Lord, if you speak another word I'll be your 
death!” exclaimed Adam. 

“Waal, and so you may,” exclaimed Jonathan doggedly, “if so be 
you'll lave me bide ’til I’se seed the end o’ she. Why, what do 
’ee mane then?” he cried, a sudden suspicion throwing a light on 
Adam’s storm of indignation. “Her bain’t nawthin’ to you, her’s 
Jerrem’s maid—her bain’t your maid? Why,” he added, finding 
that Adam didn’t speak, “’twas through the letter I carr’ed from he 
that her’d got it to blab about; I wishes my hand had bin struck 
off”—and he dashed it violently against the wooden bin—“ afore I’d 
touched his letter or his money.” 

“What letter ?” gasped Adam. 

“Waal, I knaws you said I warn’t to take neither wan; but 
Jerrem he coaxes and persuades, and says you ain’t to knaw nawthin’ 
about it, and ’taint nawthin’ init, only ’cos he’d a got a letter fra’ she to 
Guernsey, and this was t’answer; and then I knawed, ’cos I seed em, 
that they was sweetheartin’ and that, and——” 

“Did you give her that letter?” said Adam, and the sound of his 


voice was so strange that Jonathan shrank back and cowered close to 
the wall. 
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“Iss, I did,” he faltered; “leastwise I gived un to Joan, but 
t’other wan had the radin’ in it.” 

There was a pause, during which Adam stood stunned, feeling that 
everything was crumbling and giving way beneath him, that he had 
no longer anything to live for, anything to hope, anything to fear. 
As one after another, each former bare suggestion of artifice now 
passed before him clothed in the raiment of certain deceit, he made a 
desperate clutch at the most improbable, in the wild hope that one 
falsehood at least might afford him some ray of light, however feeble, 
to dispel the horrors of this terrible darkness. 

“ And after she’d got the letter,” he said, “ what—what about the 
rest ?” 

“Why ’twas this way,” cried Jonathan, his eyes rekindling in his 
eagerness to tell the story: “somebody dropped a bit of paper into 
the rendeyoos winder, with writin’ pon it to say when and where 
they’d find the Lottery to. Who ’twas did it, none knaws for 
cartain ; but the talk’s got abroad ’twas a sergeant there, ’cos he’d a 


bin braggin’ aforehand that he’d got a watch-sale, and that o 
her’n.” 


“Her’n!” echoed Adam. 

“Tss, o’ Eve’s. And he’s allaysa-showin’ of it off, he is ; and when 
they axes un questions he doan’t answer, but he dangles the sale 
afront of em and says, ‘What d’ee think,’ he says; and now he 
makes his brag that he shall hab the maid yet, while her man’s 
a-dancin’ gallus-high a top of Tyburn tree.” 

The blood rushed up into Adam’s face, so that each vein stood a 
separate cord of swollen bursting rage. 

“They wasn’t a-manin’ you, ye knaw,” said Jonathan; “’twar 
Jerrem—her’s played un false, I reckon. Awh!” and he gave a 
fiendish chuckle, “ but us’ll pay her out for’t, woan’t us,eh? Awnly 
you give to me the ticklin’ o’ her ozel-pipe,” and he made a movement 
of his bony fingers that conveyed such a hideous embodiment of his 
meaning, that Adam, overcome by horror, threw up his arms with a 
terrible cry to heaven, and falling prone he let the bitterness of death 
pass over the love that had so late lain warm at his heart; while 
Jonathan crouched down, trembling and awe-stricken by the sight of 
emotion which, though he could not comprehend nor account for, 
stirred in him the sympathetic uneasiness of a dumb animal. Afraid 
to move or speak, he remained watching Adam’s bent figure, until his 
shallow brain, incapable of any sustained concentration of thought, 
wandered off to other interests, from which he was recalled by a noise, 
and looking up he saw that Adam had raised himself and was wiping 
his face with his handkerchief. Did he feel so hot, then? No, it 
must be that he felt cold, for he shivered and his teeth seemed to 
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chatter as he told Jonathan to stoop down by the side there, and 
hand him up a jar and a glass that he would find; and this got, Adam 
poured out some of its contents, and after tossing it off, told Jonathan 
to take the jar and help himself; for, as nothing could be done until 
daylight, they might as well lie down and try and get some sleep. 
Jonathan’s relish for spirit once excited, he made himself tolerably 
free of the permission, and before long had helped himself to such 
purpose that, stretched in a heavy sleep, unless some one roused him 
he was not likely to awake for some hours to come. 

Then Adam got up, and with cautious movements stole down the 
ladder, undid the small hatch-door which opened out on the mill- 
stream, fastened it after him, and leaping across, stood for a few 
moments asking himself what he had come out to do. He didn’t 
know, for as yet, in the tumult of jealousy and revenge, there was 
no outlet, no gap by which he might drain off any portion of that 
passionate fire which was rapidly destroying and consuming all his 
softer feelings. The story which Jonathan had brought of the 
betrayal to the sergeant, the fellow’s boastings, and his possession of 
the seal, Adam treated as an idle tale, its possibility vanquished by 
his conviction that Eve could have had no share in it. It was the 
letter from Jerrem which was the damnatory proof in Adam’s eyes, 
the proof by which he judged and condemned her; for had not he 
himself seen and wondered at Jerrem’s anxiety to go to Guernsey, 
his elation at finding a letter waiting him, his display of wishing to 
be seen secretly reading it, and now his ultimate betrayal of them by 
sending an answer to it? 

As for Jerrem, oh! he would deal with him as with a dog, and 
quickly send him to that fate he so richly deserved. It was not 
against Jerrem that the depths of his bitterness welled over: as the 
strength of his love, so ran his hate; and this all turned to one 
direction, and that direction pointed towards Eve. 

He must see her, stand face to face with her, smite her with 
reproaches, heap upon her curses, show her how he could trample on 
her love, and fling her back her perjured vows—and then? This 
done, what was there left? From Jerrem he could free himself. A 
word, a blow, and all would be over; but how with her? True, he 
could kill the visible Eve with his own hands; but the Eve who lived 
in his love, would she not live there still? Aye! and though he 
flung that body, which could court the gaze of other eyes than his, 
full fathoms deep, the fair image which dwelt before him would still 
remain present to his vision. So that, do what he would, Eve would 
live, must live. Live! Crushing down on that thought came the 
terrible consequences which might come of Jonathan’s tale being 
told—a tale so coloured with all their bitterest prejudices that it 
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was certain to be greedily listened to; and in the storm of angry 
passion it would rouse, everything else would be swallowed up by 
resentment against Eve’s baseness, and the fire once kindled, what 
would come of it? 

The picture which Adam’s heated imagination conjured up turned 
him hot and cold; an agony of fear crept over him; his heart 
sickened and grew faint within him, and the hands, which but a few 
minutes before had longed to be steeped in her blood, now trembled 
and shook with nervous dread lest a finger of harm should be laid 
upon her. 

These and a hundred visions more or less wild coursed through 
Adam’s brain, as his feet took their swift way towards Polperro—not 
keeping along the open road, but taking a path which—only known 
to the inhabitants—would bring him down almost in front of his own 
house. 

The night was dark, the sky lowering and cloudy. Not a sound 
was to be heard, not a soul had he seen, and already Adam was dis- 
cussing with himself how best, without making an alarm, he should 
awaken Joan and obtain admittance. Usually bars and bolts were 
unknown, doors were left unfastened, windows often open ; but now 
all would be securely shut, and he would have to rely on the possi- 
bility of his signal being heard by some one who might chance to be 
on the watch. 

Suddenly a noise fell upon his ear. Surely he heard the sound of 
footsteps and the hum of voices! It could never be that the surprise 
they deemed a possibility had turned out a certainty! Adam crouched 
down, and under shadow of the wall glided silently along until he 
came opposite the corner where the house stood. It was as he feared. 
There was no further doubt. The shutters were flung back, the door 
was half open, and round it, easing their tired limbs as best they 
might, stood crowded together a dozen men, the portion of a party 
who had evidently spread themselves about the place. 

Fortunately for Adam, the steps which led up to the wooden orrel, 
or balcony—at that time a common adornment to the Polperro houses 
—afforded him a tolerably safe retreat; and screened here, he re- 
mained, a silent watcher, hearing only a confused murmur and seeing 
nothing save an occasional movement, as one and the other changed 
posts and passed in and out of the opposite door. At length a general 
parley seemed to take place, the men fell into rank, and at a slow pace 
moved off down the street in the direction of the quay. Adam looked 
cautiously out. The door was now closed. Dare he open it? Might 
he not find that a sentinel had been left behind? How about the 
other door? The chances against it were as bad. The only possible 
way of ingress was by a shutter in the wall, which overlooked the 
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brook and communicated with the hiding-place in which his father 
lay secreted. This shutter had been little used since the days of 
pressgangs. It was painted in so exact an imitation of the slated 
house wall as to defy detection, and to mark the spot to the initiated 
eye, a root of house-leek projected out below, and served to further 
screen the opening from view. The contrivance of this shutter- 
entrance was well known to Adam, and the mode of reaching it 
familiar to him; therefore, if he could but elude observation he was 
certain of success. 

The plan once decided on, he began putting it into execution; and, 
although it seemed half a lifetime to him, but very few minutes had 
elapsed before he had crossed the road, ran waist-high into the brook, 
scaled the wall, and scrambled down almost on top of old Zebedee, 
who, stupefied by continual drink, sleep, and this constant confinement, 
took the surprise in a wonderfully calm manner. 

“ Hist, father! ’tis only me—Adam !” 

“A’ right! a right!” stammered Zebedee, too dazed to take in 
the whole matter at once. ‘ What is it, lad, eh? They darned 
galoots ha’n’t a-tracked ’ee, have ‘em? By the hooky! but they’m 
givin’ ’t us hot and strong this time, Adam ; they was trampin’ ’bout 
inside here a minit agone, tryin’ to keep our sperrits up by a-rattlin’ 
the bilboes in our ears. Why, however did ’ee dodge ’em—eh ? 
What’s the manin’ o’ it all?” 

“T thought they was gone,” said Adam, “so I came down to see 
how you were all getting on here.” 

Ts, iss, sure; waal, all right, I s’pose, but I ha’n’t abin let out- 
side much; Joan won’t have it, ye knaw. Poor Joan!” he sighed, 
“ her’s terrible moody-hearted "bout ’t all—and so’s Eve too. I never 
see’d maids take on as they’m doin’; but there, I reckon ’twill soon 
be put a end to now.” 

“ How so?” said Adam. 

“Waal, you mustn’t knaw, down below, more than you’m tawld,” 
said the old man, with a significant wink and a jerk of his head, “ but 
Jerrem he let me into it this ebenin’ when he rinned up to see me 
for a bit. Seems one o’ they sodger chaps is car’in’ on with Eve, and 
Jerrem’s settin’ her on to rig un up so that her’ll get un not to see 
what ’tain’t maned for un to look at.” 

“ Well?” said Adam. 

“Tss,” said Zebedee, “but will it be well? that’s what I keeps 
axin’ of un. He’s cock sure, sartain, that they can manage it all. 
He’s sick, he says, o’ all this skulkin’, and he’s blamed if he’ll go on 
standin’ it, neither.” 

“Oh!” hissed Adam, “he’s sick of it, is he?” and, in the effort 
he made to subdue his voice, the veins in his face rose up to be purple 
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cords. ‘He'd nothing to do with bringing it on us all? it’s no fault 
of his that the place is turned into a hell, and we hunted down like a 
pack o’ dogs ?” 

“ Awh, well, I daun’t knaw nuffin ’bout that,” said old Zebedee, 
huffily ; “how so be if ‘tis so, when he’s got clane off ’twill be all 
right agen.” 

“ All right!” thundered Adam, “ how all right? Right that he 
should get off, and we be left here; that he shouldn’t swing, but we 
must stay to suffer?” 

“ Awh, come, come, come!” said the old man, with the testy 
impatience of one ready to argue but incapable of reasoning, “ ’tain’t 
no talk o’ swingin’, now; that was a bit o’ brag on the boy’s part; 
he’s so eager to save his neck as you or me either. Awnly Jonathan’s 
bin here and tawld up sommat that makes un want to be off to wance, 
for he says, what us all knaws, without he’s minded to it, you can’t 
slip a knot round Jonathan’s clapper; and ’tain’t that Jerrem’s afeared 
o his tongue, awnly for the keepin’ up o’ pace and quietness, he 
fancies ’twould be better for un to make hisself scarce for a bit.” 

Adam’s whole body quivered as a spasm of rage ran through him ; 
and Zebedee, noting the trembling movement of his hands, conveyed 
his impression of the cause by bestowing a glance, accompanied with 
a pantomimic bend of his elbow in the direction of a certain stone 
bottle which stood in the corner. 

“Did Jonathan tell you what word ’twas he’d brought?” Adam 
managed to say. 

“Noa. I never cast eyes on un. He warn’t here bove a foo 
minits fore he slipped away, none of ’em knaws where or how. He 
was warned not to go anighst you,” he added after a moment’s pause ; 
“so I reckon you knaws no more of un than us does.” 

“And Eve and Joan—were they let into the secret?” asked 
Adam, and the sound of his harsh voice grated even on Zebedee’s 
dulled ears. 

“Iss, I reckon,” he said, half turning; “’cos Eve’s got to do the 
trick—her’s to bamfoozle the sodger. Odds rot it, lad!” he cried, 
startled at the expression which leaped into Adam’s haggard face, 
“what's come to ’ee that you must turn round ’pon us like that? Is 
it the maid you’s got a spite agen? Lors! but ’tis a poor stomach 
you’s got to’rds her, if you’m angered by such a bit o’ philanderin’ 
as I’ve towld ’ee of. What d’ee mane then?” he added, his temper 
rising at such unwarrantable inconsistency. “I’ve knawed as honest 
women as ever her is that’s a done that, and more too, for to get 
their men safe off and out o’ way—iss, and wasn’t thought none the 
wus of, neither. You’m growed mighty fancikul all to wance ’bout 
what us is to do, and what us dussn’t think 0’. I’m sick o’ such talk. 
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"Taint nawthin’ else fra’ mornin’ to night, but Adam this and Adam 
that. I’m darned if ’tis to be wondered at if the maid plays’ee false ; 
by gosh! Id do the trick, if I was she, fore I’d put up with such 
fantads from you, or either man like ’ee—so there!” 

Adam did not answer, and old Zebedee, interpreting the silence 
into an admission of the force of his arguments, forbore to press the 
advantage, and generously started a fresh topic. 

“They’s a towld ’ee, I reckon, ’bout the bill they’s a posted up, 
right afore the winder, by the Three Pilchards,” he said. “Iss,” he 
added, not waiting for an answer; “the king’s pardon, and wan 
hundred pound, to he who'll discover to ’em the man who ’twas fired 
the fatal shot. Wan hundred pound!” he sneered. “That's a fat 
lot, surely, and as for t’ king’s pardon, why ’twudn’t lave un braithin’ 
time to spend it in, not if he war left here ’twudn’t. No fear! us 
ain’t so bad off yet that either wan in Polperro ’ud stink their fingers 
wi’ blid money. Lord save un! sich a man ’ud fetch up the devil 
hisself to see un pitched head foremost down to bottom o’ say, which 
"ud be the end I’d vote for un, and see it was car’d out too—iss, tho’ 
his bones bore my own flesh and blid ’pon ’em, I wud!” and in his 
anger the old man’s rugged face grew distorted with emotion. 

But Adam neither spoke nor made comment on his words. His 
eyes were fixed on mid-air, his nostrils worked, his mouth quivered. 
Within him a legion of devils seemed to have broken loose, and, 
sensible of the mastery they were gaining over him, he leaped up, 
and with the wild despair of one who catches at a straw to save him 
from destruction, it came upon him to rush down and look once more 
into the face of her whom he had found so fair and proved so false. 

“What is it you’m goin’ to do then?” said Zebedee, seeing that 
Adam had stooped down and was raising the panel, by which exit 
was effected. 

** Goin’ to see if the coast’s clear,” said Adam. 

“Better bide where you be,” urged Zebedee. “Joan or they’s 
sure to rin up so soon as ’tis all safe.” 

But Adam paid no heed; muttering something about knowing 
what he was about, he slipped up the yartition and crept under, 
cautiously ascertained that the outer room was empty, and then, 
crossing the passage, stole down the stairs. 

The door which led into the room was shut; but through a con- 
venient chink Adam could take a survey of those within. Already 
his better self had begun to struggle in his ear, already the whisper 
which desire was prompting asked what if Eve stood there—alone 
and— But no, his glance had taken in the whole, quick as the 
lightning’s flash the details of that scene were given to Adam’s"gaze. 
Eve bent forward, standing beside the door, over whose hatch a 
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stranger’s face was thrust, while Joan, close to the spot where 
Jerrem still lay hid, clasped her two hands as if to stay the breath 
which longed to cry, ‘‘ He’s free.” . . . The blow dealt, the fire- 
brand flung, each evil passion quickened into life, filled with jealousy 
and mad revenge, Adam turned swiftly round, and backward sped his 
way. 

“They’m marched off, ain’t em?” said old Zebedee, as, Adam 
having given the signal, he drew the panel of the door aside. “Tve 
a bin listenin’ to their trampin’ past—why what’s the time, lad, eh ?— 
must be close on break o’ day, ain’t it?” 

“Just about,” said Adam, pushing back the shutter so that he 
might look out and see that no one stood near enough to overlook his 
descent. 

“Why, you bain’t goin’ agen, be ’ee?” said Zebedee, in amaze- 
ment. ‘“ Why, what for be ’ee hikin’ off like this then—eh, lad? 
Lord save us, he’s gone!” he exclaimed as Adam, swinging himself 
by a dexterous twist on to the first ledge, let the shutter close behind 
him. “ Waal, I’m blamed if this ain’t a rum start! Sommut gone 
wrong with un now. I'll wager he’s a bin tiched up in the bunt 
somehows for a guinea; and if so be ’tis with wan o’ they; they’m 
all sixes and sebens down below; so I'll lave’em bide a bit, and hab a 
tot o’ liquor and lie down for a spell. Lord send ’em to knaw the 
valley o’ pace and quietness! But ’tis wan and all the same, 


“¢ Friends and faws, 
To battle they gaws, 
And what they all fights about, 
Nawbody knaws.’” 


It was broad daylight when Joan, having once before failed to 
make her uncle hear, gave such a vigorous rap that, starting up, the 
old man cried, “ Ay, ay, mate,” and with all speed unfastened the 
door. 

Joan crept in, and some conversation ensued, in the midst of 
which, as the recollection of the events just past recurred to his mind, 
Zebedee asked : 


“What was up with Adam?” 
“With Adam ?” echoed Joan. 
“Iss ; what made un start off like he did?” 


Joan looked for a minute, then she lifted the stone bottle and shook 
its contents. 

“Why, whatever be ’ee tellin’ up ?” she said. 

“ Tellin’ up! why, you seed un down below, didn’t ’ee ?—iss, you 
did, now.” 

Completely puzzled what to think, Joan shook her head. 
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“Tor ha’ massy! don’t never tell me he didn’t shaw hisself. 
Why, the sodgers was barely out 0’ doors "fore he comes tumblin’ in 
to shutter there, and after a bit he says, ‘I'll just step down below,’ 
he says, and out he goes; and in a quarter less no time baek he 
comes tappin’ agen, and when I drawed open for un by he pushes, 
and "fore I could say knife he was out and clane off.” 

“You haven’t a bin dreamin’ of it, have ’ee?” said Joan, her face 
growing pale with apprehension. 

“Naw, tis Gospel truth, every ward. I’ve a had a toothful of 
liquor since, and a bit o’ caulk, but not a drap more.” 

“Jerrem’s comin’ up into t’other room,” said Joan, not wishing to 
betray all the alarm she felt ; “will ’ee go into un there the whiles I 
rins down and says a word to Eve?” 

“Tss,” said the old man; “and I’ll freshen mysen up a bit with a 
dash o’ cold watter ; happen I may bring some more o’ it to my mind 
then.” 

But, his ablutions over and the whole family assembled, Zebedee 
could throw no more light on the subject, the recital of which caused 
so much anxiety that Joan, yielding to Eve’s entreaties, decided to 
set off with all speed for Crumplehorne. 

“Mother, Adam’s all right—ain’t he here still, and safe?” cried 
Joan, bursting into the kitchen where Mrs. Tucker, only just risen, 
was occupied with her house duties. 

“Tss, plaise the Lord, and so far as I knaws of, he is,” replied 
Mrs. Tucker, greatly startled by Joan’s unexpected appearance. 
“Why, what do ’ee mane, child, eh? But there,” she added, start- 
ing up, “us ‘ull make sure to wance and knaw whether ’tis lies or 
truth we’m tellin’. Here, Sammy, off over so quick as legs can carry 
’ee, and climber up and fetch Adam back with ’ee.” 

Sammy started off, and Joan proceeded to communicate the cause 
of her uneasiness. 

“Awh, my dear! is that all?” exclaimed Mrs. Tucker, at once 
pronouncing sentence on poor old Zebedee’s known failing ; “ then my 
mind’s made easy agen. ‘There's too much elbow crookin’ "bout that 
story for me to set any hold by it.” 

“Do ’ee think so?” said Joan, ready to catch at any straw of 
hope. 

“Why, iss; and for this reason too, I is 

But at this moment Sammy appeared, and, without waiting for 
him to speak, the two women uttered a cry as they saw in his face a 
confirmation of their fears. 

“Iss, ’tis every ward true; he’s a gone shure ’nuf!” exclaimed 
Sammy ; “but by his own accord, I reckon, ’cos there ain’t no signs 
o’ nothin’ bein’ open ’ceptin ’tis the hatch over by t’ mill-wheel.” 
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“ Awh, mother!” cried Joan, ‘‘ whatever’s the manin’ of it? My 
poor heart’s a sinkin’ down lower than iver. O Lord! if they should 
ha’ cotched un, anyways.” 

“ Now, doan’t ’ee take on like that, Joan,” said Mrs. Tucker. “ ’Tis 
like temptin’ o’ Providence to do such like. I'll be bound for’t he’s 
safe home alongs’t afore now; he ain’t like wan to act wild, and go 
steppin’ into danger wi’ both his eyes wide open.” 

The possibility suggested, and Joan was off again, back on her way 
to Polperro, too impatient to wait while her mother put on her bonnet 
to accompany her. 

At the door stood Eve, breathless expectation betraying itself in 
her every look and gesture. Joan shook her head, while Eve’s finger, 
quick laid upon her lip, warned her to be cautious. 

“'They’re back,” she muttered, as Joan came up close; “ they’ve 
just marched past, and gone down to the quay.” 

“What for?” cried Joan. 

“T don’t know; run and see, Joan ; everybody’s flocking that way.” 

Joan ran down the street, and took her place among a mob of 
people watching with eager interest the movements of a soldier who, 
with much unnecessary parade and delay, was taking down the bill 
of reward posted outside the Three Pilchards. A visible anticipation 
of the effect about to be produced stirred the small red-coated com- 


pany, and they wheeled round so as to take note of any sudden emotion 
produced by the surprise they felt sure awaited the assembly. 
“Whatever is it, eh?” asked Joan, trying to catch a better sight 
of what was going on. 
“They’m sticking’ up a noo reward, ’t seems,” said an old man, 


”? 


close by. “Taint no—— 

But the swaying back of the crowd carried Joan with it. A surge 
forward, and then on her ear fell a shrill cry, and as the name of 
Jerrem Christmas started from each mouth, a hundred eyes seemed 
turned upon her. For a moment the girl stood dazed, staring around 
like some wild animal at bay; then, flinging out her arms, she forced 
those near her aside, and rushing forward to the front, made a desperate 
clutch at the soldier. 

“ Speak—tell me—what’s writ there?” she cried. 

“Writ there?” said the man, startled by the scared face that 
was turned up to him. “ Why, the warrant to seize for murder 
Jerrem Christmas, living or dead, on the king’s evidence of Adam 
Pascal! .. .” 

And the air was rent by a ery of unutterable woe, caught up by 
each voice around, and coming back in echoes from far and near 
long after Joan lay a senseless heap on the stones upon which she 
had fallen. 





Clémence Ssaure, 
By WALTER BESANT. 


In the long history of French poetical literature, which includes, if 
you please, a good deal more than the history of French poets, there 
are many beautiful figures of ladies, highly born, richly cultured, and 
gracieuses. Long before the days of salons and ruelles, there were 
the grandes dames de par le monde, whose signatures are appended 
to the decrees of the cowrs d’amour—if certain carping French critics 
will permit a reader, as credulous as the bees in spring, to preserve a 
little belief in those interesting and instructive Functions—such 
are the names for instance of Marie de Champagne, Sybille d’Anjou, 
Elisabeth de Vermandois, or Ermangarde de Narbonne, who recall the 
plaidoiries of the courtly science of love: there is the royal Blanche 
of Castille, model of knight’s fair lady: there is the sweet poetess, 
Clotilde de Surville, whose existence, doubted by scoffers, was passed 
in such remarkable tranquillity and poetic calm at her country seat 
at Viviers, what time France, outside her house and around her, was 
everywhere cut to pieces, ravaged, destroyed, and devastated by 
Burgundian, Armagnac, and English. But ofall the ladies who ever 
wrote verse in fair France, inspired verse in the brain of ardent young 
French knight, who were the cause why despairing lovers sought 
relief in rhyming plaint and cadenced sobbing, or who sang prettily 
themselves, as poetesses will, in imitation of the men, there is surely 
none who has had more ardent admirers than the high and gracious 
lady, Clémence Isaure of Toulouse. The respect which we pay to 
the honoured names of her predecessors and contemporaries is uncertain 
and fitful; it depends on our reading, because we forget them as we 
pass on to other times; but that which Frenchmen pay to Clémence 
is as regular as the recurrence of May Day and the appearance of the 
mistral: the Toulousans may not, if they would, suffer her to die 
out of their minds; she is celebrated every year by order; her 
deeds, by Royal Charter, survive her; she is annually and officially 
belauded ; no poet ever had greater fame; she has a special service 
of her own, just as if she were a canonised saint. 

Her history, as related by her admirers, is exceedingly beautiful 
and instructive. She was descended from an illustrious Toulouse 
family—indeed there was one Isaure King of Toulouse, who flourished 
at some time during those early centuries when kings seemed deter- 
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mined to baffle the investigations of future historians and with that 
object did their deeds in the recesses of gloomy castles, forbade records 
to be kept, and when they valiantly led forth armies and took towns 
for the pleasure of murdering their rivals, torturing the people, and 
starving the children, would not allow any special correspondents 
with them, so that most of their good and brave gests were imme- 
diately forgotten and have never since come to light. 

Such a king was the ancestor of the Lady Clémence: so obscurely 
great, so illustriously forgotten, that there are even some who deny 
that there was ever such a king! 

Her birth took place somewhere about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. In those days the College du gai savoir at Toulouse, which 
held every May the floral games, was beginning to degenerate, the 
two causes of decay being first the meanness of the municipal 
authorities, who no longer offered prizes worth competing for, and, 
secondly, the weariness which had naturally crept over poets forbidden 
for a hundred and fifty years to sing anything except praises of the 
Virgin Mary, and those only in one kind of verse. So far had the 
institution decayed, that the prizes, as appears most probable, had 
ceased altogether to be offered, and this interesting survival of the 
old glories of Languedoc was actually dead. Most certain it is that 
if not dead, it was in a grievous way. 

At this juncture Clémence Isaure appeared. She revived the 
splendour of the contest by offering prizes of greater value than 
before ; she presented the College with a field and other possessions : 
and when she died in the year 1495 it was found that by her will 
she had made a permanent endowment to the College du gai savoir on 
the strength of which it has gone on ever since. Not, however, quite 
on the old lines; for whereas formerly the poems were all to be in 
honour of the Virgin, this rule was now abolished and they might 
treat of any subject : and whereas, formerly, the language was to be 
Provencal and the poems to be all cansos, now other metres might 
be used, and French might be the language ; also, the old degrees of 
bachelor and doctor, which had formerly been bestowed upon the 
successful competitors, were merged into one, that of doctor. And 
at every concours the name of Clémence Isaure was to be solemnly 
commemorated, just as at Cambridge they commemorate at an annual 
service in the college chapel: the names of benefactors. The College 
du gai savoir, thus furnished with funds, went on flourishing for 
another hundred years, when, because the authorities began to spend 
all the money in a great dinner, instead of rewarding the poor poets 
as they deserved, Colbert interfered and established in its place, the 
Académie des Jeux Floraua de Toulouse, which still exists, and 
in a green and vigorous old age which shows no sign of weakness, 
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annually carries on its Parnassian labours. Semper floreat Academia 
Tolosana ! 

A statue of Clémence, which was found under the high altar in the 
church of La Daurade, is still preserved in the Capitole of Toulouse. 
Beneath it is a Latin inscription, found with it, which sets forth the 
virtues of the foundress : while to supplement the very scanty informa- 
tion we possess about her life, we are referred to indisputable testimonies 
of the lady and her bequest in contemporary literature. Benoit says 
that “ Clementia” left a bequest to the floral games. Dolet speaks 
of a woman who left money for these poetic contests; there are verses 
extant—two cansos and an ode—all addressed to the “ Powerful 
Clémence, Queen of Love.” We are also told that a volume of verses 
written by her was published in the year 1505, and lastly, the history 
of a most unfortunate love affair in which she was engaged was dis- 
covered in the last century and put into verse by Florian. It must be 
true, because, until the place was pulled down, the Toulousans used to 
point out the tower in which the lady was confined. I have translated 
the poem, though I fear that the sentimental spirit of the original 
verse, by an accident which will sometimes happen to translators, has 
somehow got changed in the passage of French to English. You may 
find the ballad in Florian’s ‘ Estelle,’ which is a work I strongly 
recommend to restless folk as a certain cure for insomnia. 


At Toulouse there lived a belle, 
Clémence Isaure was she named; 
Young Lautrec he loved her well, 
And her loyal promise claimed. 
But her parent, harsh and stern, 
Vowed to separate their hearts. 
(Loving breasts who sigh and burn, 
Ever meet misfortune’s darts.) 


Alphonse, Clémence’s papa, 
Chose another spouse for her; 
She, with “Oh! Alas!” and “Ah!” 
At his knees cried, “ Kill me, sir! 
Let your great displeasure cause, 
End at once to breath and woe, 
Yours my life, by nature’s laws, 
Let my heart to Lautrec go.” 


But his wrath (though he was old) 
Made him scorn love’s golden cup, 
And his daughter over-bold, 
In a tower he shut up. 
Lautrec, groaning at the gate, 
Sat without in tears and rage. 
(So will sit, they say, her mate, 
By the prisoned blackbird’s cage.) 
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Now the tender Clémence hears, 
All her lover’s vows of truth; 
And between the iron bars, 
Thus admonishes the youth. 
*Lautrec, calm these idle pains, 
Trust in my fidelity, 
Lightly hang these clinking chains, 
For, my dear, they clink for thee. 


“Let us to the tempest yield, 

Thou to Philip’s court repair, 
Show thy worth on battle-field, 

So may Heaven grant our prayer. 
Go, but take this little thing, 

All the wealth that I have yet, 
But a simple rose I fling, 

Marigold and violet.” 


From the window then she threw, 
These (most fortunately kept !) 
Lautree caught, and quick withdrew, 
For hard by her father crept. 
Then to Paris took his way, 
Wishing he was back again, 
Sighing “Clémence!” all the day, 
While the echoes mocked his pain. 


Learns that wars on every side 
Are abroad—most welcome news! 
And that Edward, England’s pride, 
Will lay siege to fair Toulouse. 
Back he goes with grief to see, 
As he takes his place in front, 
Brave defenders break and flee, 
’Fore the sturdy English brunt. 


One alone stands still at bay, 
Rather death than flight to brave; 
Tis Alphonse, still bold, though grey : 
Lautrec flies that life to save. 
Gleams his blade, and rings his cry, 
Alphonse finds a living shield. 
Edward’s soldiers turn to fly, 
Lautree faints upon the field. 


“Stay!” he says, “my wound is deep, 
Why I perished, you can tell, ; 

Ere I sink in death’s long sleep, 
Take to her my last farewell. 

These three flowers, faded now, 
Stained with blood, give back to her, 

Lay once more on lips and brow, 
What my chiefest comforts were.” , 
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Alphonse then his daughter sought ; 
She behaved with proper pride, 
Went to bed, but, with forethought, 
Made her will before she died. 

Now each year successive shows, 
Proof of her profound regret, 

When the poets win the Rose, 
Marigold, and Violet. 

Such is the legend of Clémence Isaure. It will be observed that 
nothing is wanting to complete the story; there is the bequest out 
of which the Jeux Floraux are maintained; there is the statue with 
its tablet ; there are the contemporary proofs of her existence; there 
was the tower through whose windows she wept ; there is every year 
the celebration of her name. 

Yet—+so beautiful is the story that one feels loth to give it up— 
there seems very little reason for doubt that Clémence Isaure never 
existed at all. There never was any Clémence Isaure. 

The genesis of the lady is one of the most curious modern examples 
of the rapid growth of a story once set afloat. One would think that 
such a person would require an inventor in the flesh who could easily 
be discovered ; there must have been a certain day in which her 
personality, if not the whole of the legend, sprang full-grown into 
the world. Not so; her story has grown little by little, like the 
sanctity of some medisval sacred place, till it outstrips other sacred 
places and attracts to itself all the traditions, stories, appearances, 
and miracles, which formerly belonged to a dozen other spots. Thus 
the sacred casa of Loreto, originally built, no doubt, with no intention 
to deceive, in imitation of the house at Nazareth, became by degrees 
identified with it ; and in the same way at Toulouse itself the church 
of St. Sernin boasts that in all the world there is no more sacred 
spot. Let us contribute to the history of the growth of legends 
that of the true rise of the Clémentine myth. 

The College du gai savoir was, as we have said, towards the 
end of the fifteenth century in a decaying condition. It appears to 
have been actually closed about the year 1484. There were other 
causes besides those indicated above. First, the plague appeared 
at Toulouse in the year 1484; then there must not be forgotten 
the great awakening of the latter years of the fifteenth century ; 
the weary old tunes, the conventional phrases, the difficulty in a 
most unspiritual time of treating the old theme with freshness, 
the monotonous metres had ceased to please; more than that, the 
praise of the Virgin was beginning to grow unreal to people who 
anticipated already the great reform, and were already restlessly asking 
questions. 
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The University of Toulouse seemed to be preparing for a return 
to those sentiments which had brought such trouble upon Languedoc 
and Provence in the days of the last Raymond. Now, when old trees die 
men begin to plant new ones; the versifiers and poetasters of Toulouse 
wanted to re-establish their old institutions on a wider basis ; but when 
they looked around them, the first question arose—where were the 
funds ? 

The capitouls, as Toulouse calls her town magistrates, had provided 
out of their own munificence, and from no endowments whatever, the 
gold and silver flowers which constitute the games. The practice had 
established itself as a custom, though of late years the city liberality 
had dwindled deplorably. There were no special funds appropriated 
to the purpose at all. This was very well known to all the civic 
authorities. But towards the end of the fifteenth century a strange 
rumour began to be spread abroad—no doubt it was first started as a 
mere guess or conjecture—that certain portions of the city property 
were held by the capitouls in trust, for the purpose of carrying out 
the objects of the College du gai savoir: no one at first knew who 
the testator was, nor the date of the will, nor the conditions of the 
bequest, yet the rumour ran and grew in running; first they said 
that the money, whatever it was, must have been bequeathed at the 
founding of the College in the year 1324, then it was given out 
that the testator was a lady, and a name was found for her—she was 
the Dame Clémence. 

But what Clémence ? of what family? what her surname? 

Now there was a history of Toulouse written about the middle of the 
fifteenth century by one Frére Etienne de Ganno, a cordelier of the city. 
He was a monk of vivid imagination, who delighted in collecting 
together all the fables and traditions respecting the city upon which 
he could lay his hands. Toulouse, he says, was founded at the time 
of the Prophetess Deborah by a hero named Lémosin, descended from 
no other than the Patriarch Japhet. When one reflects, this origin 
does not seem so very great a distinction after all, seeing that most of 
us who adorn Western Europe can, if we please to stick to our rights, 
claim a like origin, though some among us may have lost the inter- 
mediate links. Brother Ganno goes on to enumerate a complete list 
of all the kings of Toulouse from that time to the present, which is 
as authentic as the portraits in Holyrood. 

Among them is the great king Isaure already mentioned. Now, 
with this veracious history in- hand, and while the Lady Clémence 
was hovering about in men’s minds, somebody found an inscribed tablet 
and a statue beneath the high altar (which is, as everybody knows, 
a most likely place to look for statues) in the church of La Daurade. 
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The latter represented a female figure; the former was an epitaph, 
which began as follows: 


EPITAPHIUM CLE. ISAV. 
CLE. ISAYV. L. ISAV. F. EX. PRASCLARA ISAV. 


The first words were conclusive. Cx. could mean nothing but 
Clémence. In Isav. we have indicated her other name Isawire. There 
is no date to the epitaph, which is also unfortunately, as we shall see 
later on, full of obscurities and of abbreviations not common to Latin 
epitaphs. 

The legend began, vaguely, by assigning her a general period, that 
of the first revival of the poetic games, in the year 1324, but the 
roughest investigation into the town archives showed that this could 
not be maintained ; no bequest at all, it was certain, could have been 
made at that time by any Clémence Isaure. Then the story was calmly 
shifted to the date 1490 or thereabouts, close to their own time, and 
people forbore to search these records any more. The bequest was to 
be taken on trust. Should the king now want to lay his hands on 
the city treasure it was some comfort to know that the Clémentine 
fund would be respected ; that, if you please, was a private endow- 
ment, the city was a trustee. Further, it redounded to the glory 
of Toulouse that there should have been among them a lady so 
singularly generous, so illustrious a patron of the Muses. Therefore 
her statue was conveyed with great honour to the Capitole,where 
it still stands. Everybody repeated to each other that Clémence 
Isaure was the foundress of the games; not only was it impossible to 
find a man daring enough to doubt her existence, but even to find a 
doubt existing on the subject at all. Thus, we have already referred 
to express mention made of such a testator quite early in the sixteenth 
century, and there exists a ballad on the statue of the year 1513, 
which proves that even then the step from vague belief to positive 
assertion had been taken. One Pierre de St. Anian, a Toulousan, 
recited it at the concowrs of that year. In it he says: 


“Mais la vertu qui ne veut méconnaitre, 
L’imitation fit sur son monument 
Graver son loz sur marbre exquisement.” 


And when Charles IX. made his public entry into the city in the 
year 1563, the people could devise no better means (perhaps with the 
view of saving their property) of entertaining and pleasing the king 
than by holding an extraordinary meeting of their games, in which 
Clémence should herself be represented in distributing the prizes. 
They accordingly erected a theatre “a la mode rustique,” on which 
were painted the nine Muses, as much out of respect to the king, who 
loved poetry and learning, as in memory of Dame Clémence Isaure, 
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who was in Toulouse as great a protector of letters as ever Minerva 
was in Athens—seeing, they said, that she endowed the floral games. 
Above the said stage was a pedestal, and above this the statue of 
Dame Clémence, holding in her hand the flowers ordered by her to 
be given as prizes, viz. the wild rose, the violet, and the marigold. 
On the said pedestal were written these four verses : 
“ Divitiis nostram cumulavit Isaura Tolosam, 

Et moriens Musis premia constituit, 

Ditavit rebus, ditavit pallada, cives, 

Utro plus urbi profuit illa modo?” 


In the same place was represented a great cloud, out of which 
there issued forth a globe made with great craft. In this there was 
a young girl dressed as a nymph, to present the said flowers. Being 
in the presence of the king, she saluted him with four verses in 
French, and then presented him with the three flowers, which the 
king took, after which the nymph flew away by means of the same 
contrivance. 

The praise of Clémence was also sung by one Pey de Garros, a poet 
who wrote in the Gascon dialect about the year 1570. He embraced 
the reformed religion and had in consequence to leave Toulouse. - It 
is extremely probable that in Clémence he may have seen not only 
a successor, in poetic praise, to the Virgin, but also a kind of protest 
or rival. And to one who reads the stormy history of the time, in 
which Toulouse was a battle-field of religious dissension, it is very 
possible that this may have been a fashion among poets who held 
Protestant opinions. It is, however, against this theory that the 
praise of Clémence continued to be sung long after heresy had been 
stamped and burned out of Toulouse. 

The strange invention of Clémence was found out bit by bit, her 
existence having been first questioned by a learned Benedictine, 
named Catel, who died in 1696. It may now be considered as proved 
beyond a doubt that she is a personage entirely legendary. In proof 
of the imposture, we may point to the facts that there is no mention 
at all of any Toulousan family named Isaure in the town registers, 
whereas the name does occur, as we have seen, in the fabulous history 
of the city; that a certain field stated to have been given by her for 
the use of the College, was actually the property of the citizens in the 
eleventh century; that although the capitouls, in the year 1598, are 
alleged to have said that the will had been lying among their archives 
“some years before,” no capitoul ever had the audacity to say that it 
was lying there at the time present, or to produce it; and that when 
Colbert changed the old College du gai savoir into an Académie, he 
made no mention at all of any Clémentine bequest, which proves that 
he was well advised by the lawyers of the town that there was no 
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such thing. Further, the statue is not a statue of the period at all. 
It is inconceivable that this thing with flowing draperies and classical 
aspect was a statue executed in Toulouse about the year 1490. And 
if they found it in the church of La Daurade, how came the lady 
to be buried in a church where no other burials ever took place? 
As for the pretended epitaph, in the first place, it was a great 
age for the forgery of so-called antiquities. Was not that mighty 
scholar Rabelais himself taken in by a forged will? ‘To forge a Latin 
inscription was as common a thing then as it is now for clever 
industrials at Cairo to prepare scarabei, or at Jerusalem to make 
Moabite pottery, or at Rome to manufacture coins of the Empire, 
or in London to make antique silver, blue china, Chelsea monkeys, 
old lace, autographs, chain-armour, weapons, helmets, and carved 
cabinets. Forged or not, it certainly would be impossible to read 
this inscription without a previous knowledge of its contents. 

I once knew an old gentleman of ingenious mind who pretended 
that he could read all ancient inscriptions, whether in Hebrew, 
Phoenician, Cuneiform, Cypriote, Hittite, Nabathzean, or Hieroglyphic, 
by an infallible method of equilateral triangles. He was once 
illustrating his rule to me, when I was enabled to show him the 
copy of a newly-found slab, which had upon it a drawing with an 
inscription below. The drawing represented, roughly, two women, 
one carrying a child. The inscription was in Himyaritic, which 
is, I believe, some form of old Arabic. My friend, no whit dis- 
concerted, because he firmly believed in his own nostrum, looked 
carefully at the drawing and then copied the characters, which he 
carried away for examination. He told me the next day that 
he had deciphered the legend, which, being translated, ran as follows: 

“Sweet is the affection of the mother for her offspring.” 

One could only feel how useful the drawing had been in bringing 
out the full flavour, so to speak, of the inscription, and how negligent 
were most carvers of ancient inscriptions in omitting the illustrations 
of their work. Why, the history of the dog who belonged to Mrs. 
Hubbard, as shown in the pictures, should be of itself enough to 
teach an intelligent child how to read the English character. 

But the application of this parable to the epitaph of Clémence ? 

The Clémentine legend was already born when the tablet was 
produced, else who could have read the name Cuz. Isav. to mean 
Clémence Isaure? The whole thing, again, abounds in abbrevia- 
tions of a kind not found elsewhere, and it is, besides, in bad Latin 
I should like to know, for instance, where vita is used as an abbre- 
viation for vitam, delegi for delegisset, viwi for vixisset, C. P. Q. 
T. L. G. for Capitolinis populoque Tolosano legavit, or where one 
may find at the end of a monument the letters V. F., meaning vivens 
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fecit. Tt seems to me, on the face of it, an impudent and ignorant 
forgery. The whole epitaph, however, has been thus read by 
one of the ingenious gentlemen who thought of applying previous 
knowledge : 

“Clémence Isaure, daughter of Louis Isaure, of the illustrious 
family of Isaure, passed her whole life” (“ annis,” quoth our Latinist 
worthy of the briny rod) “in the purity of celibacy, which she chose as 
the most perfect condition, and lived for fifty years. She established 
for the public use of her country, markets of corn, wine, fish, and 
herbs” (the markets still stand in proof!), “and bequeathed them 
to the capitouls and citizens of Toulouse, on condition that they 
should celebrate” (Priscian’s head again broken, legavit hac lege ut 
eelebrent) “every year the floral games in the house which she caused 
to be built at her own expense; that they should buy roses to 
cast upon her tomb, and should feast on what was left ” (after paying 
for that costly article, the rose, in Languedoc, on the 3rd of May). 
“Tf they neglected to carry out these instructions, the fiscal should 
take over the bequest without any form of process. She has asked, 
besides, that a tomb be erected for her where she may repose in 
peace.” 

It did not occur to any in this uncritical age to inquire where 
was the house which the lady “caused to be built,” because the 


original intention was to carry her back to the early part of the 
fourteenth century. And when they were obliged to transfer the 
legend to the end of the fifteenth century, no one said anything 
more about the house. 

As regards the “proofs” of contemporary authors, the strongest 
proof against her existence is contained in the testimony of Benoit, 
always quoted in support of her upholders. His exact words are these : 


“A certain illustrious lady, named Clémence, a rich citizen of Toulouse, 
left a legacy to the city, out of which every year are made three flowers in 
silver, to wit, the eglantine, the violet, and the marigold.” 


He writes this about the year 1500, or a little earlier. Now it was 
at this very time, according to the later legend, that Clémence died. 
Had there been any such great lady in Toulouse at that time, Benoit 
must have known her. That is quite certain. 

Yet he speaks in the past tense, making no reference to the 
present time, and leaving it to be inferred that the bequest was made 
certainly before his own day. Now, had Clémence lived in his own 
day, so careful a writer as Benoit would most assuredly have mentioned 
that she was of his own generation. The truth, of course, is that 
Benoit was quoting the rumour which assigned an endowment to the 
fourteenth century. 
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The other “ proofs” belong to the time when a statue and epitaph 
had left no doubt in the minds of men of the real existence of 
Clémence. One difficulty alone remains. How came the name of 
Clémence to be invented? Why not Julia, or Catherine, or any 
other name ? 

The reason is not far to seek, and is instructive. We have seen 
that the only theme allowed to competitors at the College du gai 
savoir was the Virgin Mary. Which among her attributes would 
be that most likely to attract the attention of poets? Now, I would 
be far from maintaining that the fifteenth century was, on the whole, 
any more wicked than the nineteenth. Perhaps it was less deliberately 
but more thoughtlessly and hastily criminal. For example, com- 
paratively few among us do habitually, after argument more or less 
sharp, stick knives into our adversary’s ribs, weasand, or heart; yet 
this was then quite a common and even a daily occurrence. Blood 
was hot: neither tea nor tobacco soothed the passions ; knives were 
always ready to hand, dangling at the girdle, a thing most tempting 
to the vessel of wrath, and when an enemy was killed, it was in 
the heat of sudden quarrel rather than of malice prepense. Yet even 
this hasty and accidental homicide brought with it a vast amount of 
repentance, the consequences of wrath being far less terrible in this 
world than in the next. And these consequences were not only firmly 
believed, but even present visibly to the eye, in the pictures at church, 
on the walls of the cloisters, round the cemeteries, which were also 
used as markets, and on the sculptures of the cathedrals; while they 
lived in the stories which fell from the lips of old women, in the daily 
talk, in the poetry of the people, in their lore and in their legends. 
To be delivered from these consequences was all that a sinful Christian 
cared toask. Therefore the attribute of the Virgin which most engaged 


his praise was her mercy. Therefore she became clemency itself— 
the Lady Clémence. 


On the 3rd of May of this present year of grace I sat among the 
throng who were gathered together to do this honour to the memory 
of Clémence Isaure. My neighbour upon the benches of the hall, a 
young Toulousan, scoffed at the verses, which certainly might have been 
better ; he also scoffed at the venerable Forty who compose the Academy 
—“They are all,” he whispered, “thoroughly lapped and wrapped in 
legitimism and cagoterie. They are the slaves of the priests, and 
they would like nothing better than a return to the ancien régime ;” 
he also scoffed at the flowers, which to my simple mind were very 
pretty, though somewhat conventional in treatment; in sooth, I 
should much prefer, if I were a candidate, such a prize, with its 
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inflexible, stern, uncompromising leaves and flowers, that you must 
take on trust to be rose, violet, or what they please, to a gold medal, 
or a silver medal, or even the works, bound in roan morocco, of 
the late Edward Gibbon. 

Seeing him in this Voltairean mood, I ventured to suggest that it 
was time to give up the mockery of Clémence Isaure, whom I regarded, 
I told him, in common with all sensible men who had considered the 
subject, asa mere impostor. But I learned that, at Toulouse, scepticism 
may go too far. “Sir,” he said, severely, “in Toulouse we entertain 
no doubt on the existence of our foundress and her bequest. In the 
other Hall”—we were in the Salle des Illustres—*“ you may see her 
statue and her epitaph, which sufficiently prove her reality to any 
candid mind.” They do, indeed, just as the label on St. James’s 
bones in the church of St. Sernin proves their genuineness, or as the 
tablet on the rock at Lourdes proves the Apparition; or as the 
monkish statement proves that the casa of Loreto came straight from 
Nazareth. 
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“ @range Sauce”; or, the Pig's Plea. 
A GHOST STORY. 


[Norr.—Orange Sauce is composed of the grated rind of bitter oranges, 
horse-radish, mustard, cayenne pepper, &c. It is as important an adjunct 
to ham as brown bread and butter to whitebait, or apple sauce to sucking- 
pig, and brings out in a marvellous manner certain delicate aromas, certain 
hidden subtleties of flavour, which, without its aid, are almost imperceptible 
to an ordinary palate. 

The story told in the following verses is based on fact, or rather on a 
dream, in which various facts bearing on the subject were, by the phantastic 
spell of dyspepsia, strangely inverted and blended. ] 


I 


Tue lamps are lit in the banquet hall, 
And a glorious scene they light: 

A table, fair with fruit and flowers, 
With plate and crystal bright ; 

Aglow with wealth of colour, 
With claret’s ruby beam, 

With the moonlight haze of Rhine wine, 
And sherry’s golden gleam. 


II. 


While here and there, in contrast, 
Stand flasks of sober hue, 
The bottled bliss of Burgundy— 
The yellow seal—the blue; 
Andthigh above their fellows— 
Of all grapes’ blood the flower— 
The regal magnums of champagne, 
Enthroned on ice-pails, tower. 


III. 


But who could tell the glories, 
Of all the viands there, 
From every land collected, 
From earth and sea and air, 
VOL. LX. 
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From icy arctic deserts, 
From tropical Brazils, 

From shores of the misty Baltic, 
From bonny Scotland’s hills ? 





IV. 


From the blue Alsatian mountains, 
Came the geese’s liver “ gras,” 

And the Russian sturgeon had yielded 
Its eggs, for the caviare ; 

By the chine of a British oxen, 
Stood a savoury reindeer tongue, 

Which once had licked the snowy moss, 
Far Lapland’s plains among. 


v 


And there were those ducks, so luscious, 
Known as the “ canvas-backed,” 
Which once on distant Texas’ lakes, 
A merry brood, had quacked ; 
And salmon, which in Norway 
The rapids high had leapt, 


With silver trout from Scottish pools, 
There close together slept. 


VI. 


And there was a Southdown “ gigot,” 
Just lightly touched with “Tail,” 

And fair in garb of vestal white, 
“Supréme de volaille ;” 

And larks—the skylark’s note is sweet, 
As he soars through the morning air; 

But sweeter far is his tuneful breast, 
Cooked “en aspic” with care. 





VII. 


And there, ah there, majestic, 
One dish stood in its pride, 

The banquet’s noblest trophy, 
All others paled beside ; 

"Twas neither fish nor pastry, 
Nor beef, nor veal, nor lamb: 

In massive grandeur there it lay, 
A huge Westphalian Ham! 
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VIII. 


Vast was it, I ween, and shapely, 
A giant of its kind; 

You might search the wide world over 
Ere you its peer could find. 

And oh! the subtle fragrance, 
That from its core arose, 

Sweeter than when the warm south wind 
O’er beds of violets blows. 


But why, with all this splendour 
Spread out before his eyes, 

Stands the host, absorbed in moody thought, 
Heaving resounding sighs ? 

And why, whene’er he glances 
Towards that glorious Ham, 

Does he murmur a monosyllable, 
Which I grieve to say is “Dam!” ? 

And why does he groan and mutter, 
In accents of remorse, 

Whene’er at the clock he gazes: 
“The Sauce—the Orange Sauce!” ? 


‘The reason is this: it is ten minutes to twelve. At twelve the 
guests invited to the banquet are expected to arrive, and as yet the 
host has not received the recipe for Orange Sauce, a preparation which 
will enhance a hundredfold the merits of the Great Ham, the piece 
de résistance of his banquet. At last he rings for the cook, and asks 
him what is tobe done. “ As a man of feeling and conscience, as an 
epicure, there is but one course open to you,” said the cook: “leave 
the Ham for some other day; the sacrifice is great, I admit, but 
such a Ham must not, and cannot be eaten except with Orange 
Sauce.” . “Impossible!” replied the host, “my reputation as an 
Amphitryon depends on the success of this feast, and the crowning 
triumph of the banquet is, as you know, that very Ham, which you 
would counsel me to put aside. No, it must not be!” The cook, 
aghast at this decision, threw himself on his knees, and implored his 
master not to commit the crime he intended, which he averred ran 
little short of sacrilege, and which was an act of vandalism doubly 
reprehensible in so distinguished a gastronome. 

But the host was deaf to the expostulations of his faithful servant, 
and at last, losing his temper, swore a terrible oath, and exclaimed 
that nothing in heaven or earth should stop him from eating the 

n 2 
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Ham that night, with or without the “Orange Sauce.” With tears in 
his eyes, and dumb with horror, the cook left the room, and went to 
the kitchen, where he remained in fervent prayer, hoping that the 
expected recipe might yet arrive in time to avert the impending 
catastrophe. Meanwhile : 


x. 


The cook had hardly left the room, 
When o’er the host there fell, 
A feeling of mysterious awe, 
Some supernatural spell. 





XI. 


And o’er him crept, he knew not how, 
A shiver of terror and dread ; 

As with lead oppressed, was his choking breast, 
And his hair stood up on his head. 


XI. 

A something, a creeping, a horrible thing, 
Seemed to palsy every limb, 

And his blood so bold, ran icily cold, 
And his brain began to swim. 


XIII. 


He tried to fly, but he could not fly, 
To the spot were glued his feet, 

And he tried to shriek, but he could not shriek, 
His heart ceased almost to beat. 





XIV. 

And there in front of him, loomed the thing, 
Dark, shadowy, mystic, big ; 

A weird, blue light around it played: 
"Twas a giant, spectral Pig! 


XV. 

It spoke, and its voice had a ghastly sound, 
A hollow, mournful tone, 

As when the wind, round the house at night, 
Makes a plaintive, sobbing moan. 
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XVI. 
“Oh, I am the Ghost of the Pig,” it said, 
“Whose Ham on yonder board 
Stands worthy of the noblest maw— 
A morsel for a lord. 
That Ham—my Ham! No other 
Was e’er so fair and sleek, 
With its flesh of pink and pearly white, 
Like your beauties’ damask cheek. 
That Ham that you would venture 
(And here its voice grew hoarse), 
To eat, on this thrice-cursed night, 
Without the Orange Sauce! 


XVII. 


“But from the realms of Pig-land, 

I have hither come with speed, 

To stop you from the doing 
Of such a heinous deed. 

Then listen, foolish mortal, 
To the words I have to say, 

And prepare, when I am ended, 
With your life for your crime to pay! 


XVII. 
“In a forest of Westphalia, 
That land of noblest swine, 
I first came into being, 
The eldest one of nine. 
It was the merry spring-time, 
And earth and sky were gay, 
Ah! ’twere a glorious thing to live, 
If it were always May! 


XIX. 
“In the green Westphalian forest, 
Beneath the oak-tree shade, 
A joyous band of sucklings, 
Our childish games we played ; 
With capers and with scampers, 
We whiled those happy hours, 
What merry grunts of laughter, 
What squeals of joy were ours! 
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XX. 


“ How we revelled in the pleasaunce, 

Of that gleeful forest-life, 

In innocent oblivion 
Of the fatal butcher’s knife. 

How we wantoned in the sunshine, 
In the music of the trees, 

As they sang in mighty chorus, 
To the anthems of the breeze. 





XXI. 
“Oh! those greedy morning-feastings 
On the acorn, tender, sweet ; 
And those lazy, dreamy baskings 
In the warm sun’s mellow heat ; 
Whilst noonday peace and silence, 
Reigned o’er the forest all, 
Scarce broke by some far horn ringing, 
Or a blackbird’s melodious call. 


XXII 
“Out on the fools who fancy 


That pigs to nought aspire, 
Save to stuff, and gorge, and guzzle, 
And to wallow in the mire. 
Give them the leafy forest! 
Give them the meadows green ! 
The pure, free air of heaven, 
And see, if they’re unclean! 


XXIIL 
“Of all my herd of kindred, 
The fairest one was I, 
For none so sleek, and round of flank, 
And none so long of thigh. 
In my promising proportions, 
My mother’s heart rejoiced, 
And oft would, gazing on me, 
Her dear old eyes grow moist. 


XXIV. 
“And, gently my snout caressing, 
Old tales she would croon to me, 
Of what my fathers once had been, 
What I should try to be. 
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Bidding me solemnly promise, 
To make my life’s chief aim, 
To live that I might worthy die, 
Of the old Westphalian fame. 


XXV. 
* And thus lived I, and thus grew I, 
Until the hour came nigh, 
When, in the fulness of my prime, 
They led me forth to die. 
Around me pressed my kindred, 
Bitter the tears they shed, 
But I walked proudly smiling, 
Erect and firm my head. 


_ XXVI 


“¢You must not weep for me, brethren,’ 

I said with cheerful voice, 

‘In the glory that awaits me, 
Rather should you rejoice. 

I face my fate with smiling brow, 
Serene and calm, because 

I die as my fat fathers died, 
Well worthy Orange Sauce. 


XXVII. 


*¢ And Pig who earns that honour, 

To the highest heaven goes, 

To glades where, ever ripe and sweet, 
The tender acorn grows. 

Where the ground an endless harvest 
Of perfumed truffles yields, 

Ah, golden dream is the good Pig’s life, 
In these elysian fields. 


XXVIII. 


**¢ And I too soon shall go there, 
And I shall taste those joys, 
The food that never surfeits, 
The wash that never cloys. 
Yes, to those fairy regions, 
My soul must go perforce, 
For who would ever eat my Ham, 
Without the Orange Sauce ! 
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XXIX,. 


“And thus I died, my Ham stands there ; 

Look on it and declare, 

Hast seen a flank more noble, 
Hast seen a Ham more fair? 

Yet you would bring dishonour 
On me, without remorse, 

And eat it, sacrilegious wretch ! 
Without the Orange Sauce!” 


XXX. 


And here the spectre bent its head, 
Its eyes like red coals grew, 

And its white tusks fiercely baring, 
Full at the host it flew. 

Another moment in his gore, 
He would have lain, a corse, 

And others might have ate that Ham, 
And perhaps, with Orange Sauce. 


XXXI. 


But at that moment, at the door 
There came a sudden tap, 

And the spectre vanished in thin air, 
With a noise like thunder-clap. 


XXXII. 


Whilst pale and trembling stood the host, 
As he drew a long, long breath, 

And thanked his stars for his near escape 
From the jaws of an awful death. 


XXXIII. 


At the opened door a servant stood, 
A letter in his hand; 

Quick seized the host the envelope, 
Quick its contents he scanned, 

And then he shouted “ Victory!” 
And a long, loud laugh laughed he, 

For there, in his hand he held it, 
The sore-missed recipe. 


* * * 
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XXXIV. 
The guests arrived, a merry throng, 
And their eyes gleamed at the sight 
Of that table, fair with fruit and flowers, 
With plate and crystal bright. 
And soon arose a clatter, 
Of plates and knives and forks, 
Mingled with merry laughter, 
And bursting of many corks. 


XXXYV. 


Till, making a sign of silence, 
Solemn, up rose the host, 
And told them the strange story 
Of the sauce and the warning ghost. 
And the Ham was carved, and all present 
Partook of its flesh, of course, 
*Midst cries of approbation, 
With the glorious Orange Sauce! 
And draining many a bumper, 
Each guest there loudly swore, 
Such perfect Ham down mortal throat 
Had never passed before. 


Mora. 

When you eat a fine Ham, eat it with Orange Sauce, and thus, 
while gratifying your own palates, you will be performing a grateful 
act of justice to the spirit of the animal, who, as would appear from 
the foregoing, is actuated in life by a nobler purpose than humanity 
usually gives him credit for. 

J. BEERBOHM. 
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Homney. 


——__ 


I. 


Ovr interest in the English painters of the eighteenth century is not 
generally of the kind that is evoked by eminent genius and undoubted 
mastery. In the work of these eighteenth century artists, we watch 
pleasurably the results of a graceful and patient talent. A gentle 
taste, a sensitive eye, and a hand lightly déxterous, are in place of a 
splendid imagination and of a finished excellence in technical labour. 
To the common rule Romney is no exception. He is not even the 
nearest to becoming an exception. Popular opinion rightly ranks 
Sir Joshua, as on the whole, ahead of him, though in much of the 
technique of painting Romney was sounder—his work has stood, 
while the experiments of Sir Joshua have well nigh vanished. 
Critical knowledge is able to say that Gainsborough is Romney’s 
superior. But there remains for Romney, nevertheless, not the least 
enviable position among the painters of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He wins upon us by his charm. The work by 
which we remember him is not exceedingly ambitious, and it is 
entirely successful. He is the pleasant painter of the beautiful 
simplicity of children and of the arch beauty of womanhood. He is the 
swift and adept recorder of agreeable impressions, such as it was his 
fortune to receive every day. When we come to know him a little 
we find of course that he is more than this. But he is this pre- 
eminently. 

His personal career was one of some vicissitudes—of disaster 
following upon triumph—so that there is a further interest that falls 
to him, if it is only the interest of pity. Romney began humbly, 
continued gloriously, and ended almost in shame. Only to his 
enchantress—to Lady Hamilton herself—were there reserved more 
curious contrasts of condition; and the life that went out in an 
obscure lodging in Calais hardly closed in greater humiliation 
than the life which finished at Kendal. For Romney, having 
been a stranger to his own people for more than a generation, only 
went back to them in his decrepitude. He required nursing, and 
bethought him of his family. ‘He was reduced to the condition of 
a child.” 

Two prolix biographers—not to speak of subsequent essayists— 
have discussed his life, and the second did so at what he conceived to 
be the bidding of necessity. In 1809, seven years after the painter’s 
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death, his friend, Hayley, at whose house in Sussex he had paid 
almost an annual visit, published Romney’s ‘ Life,’ and twenty-one 
years after that—for even literary controversyjwas not hurried in 
those times—the painter’s son, the Reverend George Romney, pro- 
duced a‘ Memoir.’ The latter author, we are told, when he first 
meditated this ‘ Memoir,’ “ would, under any other circumstances than 
those in which he was placed, have declined the undertaking, but 
when he considered how much he was bound by duty to protect the 
posthumous fame of his revered relative, and saw with mortification 
that all the accounts given of him and of his works were either 
defective, false or injurious,’—then, &e. 

And so the Reverend George Romney, “formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,” twaddles on—if he will allow us to say | 
so. For, a few inaccuracies apart, that do not seem very harmful to 
us, in these latter days, there was not really much to correct, or much 
to be vexed with, in the volume of Hayley. The first book, to this 
hour, holds its own at least with the second. In both an abundance 
of words somewhat_ obscure facts; in both a fair number of facts 
are present beneath the verbiage. The especial grievance of the son 
appears to have been that the earlier biographer, upon whom he 
throws his reproaches, had misrepresented the cause of that long 
separation from his family which was the most curious and the least 
creditable thing in all the painter’s history. But Hayley was not in 
truth very guilty in that matter. He passed with some lightness over 
the singular circumstance—certainly did not blame his friend with 
undue severity. The son of Romney, however, thought it necessary 
to make an explanation which had not occurred to Hayley. These 
were the facts. Romney, a Lancashire lad—born at Dalton-in- 
Furness, in 1734—had married young and rashly. He saw that if 
he was to make the best of his genius, he must leave his provincial 
home. He must study in London, and he must make himself known 
there. He had been getting two guineas a-piece for “ three-quarter 
portraits.” That he was going to be very distinguished was the 
common expectation among those who knew him in his own country- 
side; he had been able to save as much as a hundred pounds— 
“the produce of his industry and of his wife’s economy.” It was 
divided equally between them ; but—and the touch is characteristic 
—‘he found it necessary afterwards to send for twenty pounds more.” 
Presently, however, his money prospects bettered. He made remit- 
tances to his wife. But never, till his old age, did he permanently 
return to her. Never did he arrange for her coming to London. 
Twice he visited her, and money, as he waxed more affluent, he con- 
tinued to supply. He had two children by her, and the one who 
survived to write his memoir is careful to say that the painter never 
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intended to desert his family. The absence, at first, was not meant 
to be final. It was not even meant to be very long, as length of 
time would be judged by the quiet patience of those days. The 
insinuation “ that Mr. Romney, in thus withdrawing from his family, 
was acting upon a plan of preconceived and deliberate abandonment, 
is so manifest a calumny that it is almost unnecessary to confute it 
. . . . It is quite improbable that a father who was so capable of 
enjoying as well as of delineating the playfulness and vivacity of 
children in general, could have been so insensible to the same qualities 
in his own (who were not, as I have understood, deficient in the 
graces and charms of infancy) as to deliberately cast them off and 
to abandon them for ever.” The painter was morbidly sensitive, 
morbidly shy. He had gone into London as a bachelor—as a 
bachelor Society{began to recognise him. How difficult to avow, as 
time went .on, that somewhere in the provinces there had been a 
wife all the while, and two children! He intended no unkindness 
—perhaps was hardly guilty of any—but the position was difficult. 
Thus arguesfwith more than filial duty and affection, the Reverend 
George Romney, when old age is upon him, and he can view with 
impartial equanimity the conduct to which he was subjected when he 
was a child. 

The chivalrous explanation of an offspring that did not object 
to be neglected, has nevertheless some truth in it. The cause it 
suggests—along with the painter’s devotion to his art as the 
dominant interest of his life—may really have been at the root of 
Romney’s behaviour in this matter. Romney on many sides was 
anxious and undecided—the very type, the capital example of the 
artist unduly nervous, of the artist of exaggerated but still quite 
real sensibility, of the artist whose conception long out-distances 
his execution—who is on fire one day, cooled and quenched on 
another. He was quick to feel, and his sensitiveness bred a mo- 
mentary impulse. Impressions followed each other too fast for 
utility. To utilise them they needed to be controlled. Set purpose 
and continuous energy to execute it were wanting to Romney. All 
his work shows it. 

The undisciplined ardour and exceeding zeal which were barriers 
to the attainment of the best work of maturity were not on that 
account the less helpful to Romney in his first years in London. 
He quickly struggled into success. Established first at Dove Court, 
near the Mansion House, in 1762, and moving thence to Mew’s 
Gate, Charing Cross, to be near the Artist’s Academy in St. Martin’s 
Lane, and the Exhibition in Spring Gardens, the spirited conception 
of his work, and an execution, attractive even in its imperfection, 
brought him abundant commissions, and his “Death of General 
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Wolfe,” in 1763, only escaped a signal honour. The prize of the 
Society of Arts had indeed been adjudged to it, when powerful 
influence — Cunningham decides that it was no other than Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’—led to the bestowal of the honour upon Mortimer. 
How Romney himself received the reversal of the decision, no one 
positively knows, for while one biographer says that he “ recognised 
its justice,’ another—the painter’s son—holds it to have been a 
wrong. However it was received, the discussion of the matter is 
made the occasion for telling us that between rivals in a profession 
there can hardly be genuine friendship. Romney was but a young 
rival as yet ; no one had as yet said of him that he and Sir Joshua 
divided the town. But, at all events, “not the slightest intercourse 
at any time subsisted between Sir Joshua and Mr. Romney.” 

Two years after he had arrived in London, Romney could afford 
to visit Paris. He was there for six weeks. Lesueur’s work struck 
him by its grace and unction. Joseph Vernet, the marite painter, 
was civil to him. Returning home, he had risen in reputation. 
Cumberland encouraged him, and has left record of the charm of 
Romney’s talk in the rare times when Romney was able to be in- 
timate and chose to be free. Prosperities increased. Romney was 
earning twelve hundred a year before he went abroad again in 1773. 
There was then a prolonged journey, and he was much at Parma, 
studying Correggio. He spoke of “painting in the Correggiesque 
style,” and such work as “ Titania,” “ Puck and the Changeling,” with 
its half-naked girl and frolicsome boys, has indeed just the soft grace 
that recals the effeminate master. The type of beauty he cared for, 
in ideal work, became visible from 1783, when, in full middle-age, 
and in mid-career, Emma Lyon became known to him. She was 
the Lady Hamilton of later years—the inspirer, he says himself, of 
what was most beautiful in his art. 

Emma Lyon from that time onwards he constantly painted, though 
not quite so often as the dealers, who are fond of giving her name 
to his pictures, prefer to think. Often, and especially in the later 
years, and in her absence from England, the memory of her face— 
sometimes a stray fancy of her, almost a chance effect—came up upon 
his portraits and on his more ambitious inventions. ‘The Sempstress ” 
—a picture beautiful in its simplicity and quietude, delightful even 
in the print, in which the charm of colour is denied—has been 
shown lately to be from another model than Lady Hamilton. It 
is the picturesque portrait of a less celebrated beauty ; into it there 
stole hardly even a memory of the enchantress. But most often, 
both in portrait and in composition, it is Lady Hamilton who appears. 
Romney was in Cavendish Square when first she came to him. 
Gray’s Inn had given place to the gayer quarter. He had now 
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settled himself, writes Hayley, of Cavendish Square, “in that season- 
able and fortunate abode.” There “ Emma,” under the name of 
Mrs. Hart, was brought to him by Charles Greville, and his first 
picture of her was that one of genuine and spontaneous naiveté— 
the broad-hatted, simply dressed girl with a lap-dog under her arm 
that closes round it. There are two successful engravings of it— 
one of them printed very charmingly in colours, and a rare thing 
for the collector. The fascination had begun. 

Which is the best of the many pictures painted by Romney of his 
favourite, is a question which must go unanswered. The biographer 
most able to speak says, that it was a certain “Circe ” painted some 
years after the first acquaintance for Sir William Hamilton, and lost 
in its voyage from foreign parts. But the Miranda of his “Tempest,” 
was from her ; “Sensibility ” was her portrait, and the “ Spinstress.” * 
She was painted as a Bacchante, as Cassandra, as l’Allegro. Many 
painters struggled for the advantage of portraying her—she lives 
on Romney’s canvasses; well in the finished work in which she is 
‘ identified with the creation of a poet; best perhaps in the impulsive 
and inspired sketches which were quickly begun and quickly put 
aside. A year or two ago at an old Master’s Exhibition, such a 
sketch appeared of her as Euphrosyne,f and as the National Gallery 
owns, as one of its two specimens of Romney’s labour, some such 
another vivid sketch, large, streaky, splashy—a successful, excited 
beginning—a rosy-cheeked girl with golden-brown hair, the head 
inclined on the right shoulder, the moistened teeth white and a- 
gleam between red lips—a canvas of rose and cream colour. Romney 
is a little exalted, but he is more decidedly abased when it is said 
of him, as with rough truth it may be, that it is to Lady Hamilton 
that he owes his immortality. 

In the ten years from 1775 to 1785—the years that followed his 
longest sojourn on the continent and the exercise upon him, at Parma, 
of Correggio’s influence—Romney painted the most famous people in 
England, beauties, statesmen, divines, and men of law. But he felt 
before the end of those ten years dissatisfied with his tasks, of which 
in one twelvemonth the money reward was nearly four thousand 
pounds. He knew that the highest interest can hardly ever belong 
to an artist whose work lies in chief within the limited lines of 
portraiture, and is less a creation than a chronicle. “This cursed 
portrait-painting—how am I shackled with it?” And yet he lives 
for us to-day in part through its charm. 


* Lord Normanton’s picture, bought under the hammer for seven 
hundred guineas; which is, we are advised, the highest price ever given 
in an auction-room for a work of Romney’s. 

+ Excellently engraved in mezzotint by Shury, for Mis. Noseda. 
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In 1791 Emma was to be married to Sir William Hamilton—“ All 
the world,” writes Romney, “ following her and talking of her, so that 
if she had not more good sense than vanity, her brain must be turned.” 
Soon afterwards, ‘I discovered an alteration in her condnet to me,” 
and Romney’s was the double grief of the threatened loss of a woman 
of whom he was fond, and of the most invaluable of his “ properties ” 
—she who stimulated most his faint imagination. But, “I expect 
them again ”—Emma and Sir William—“ the latter end of this week, 
when my anxiety (for I have suffered very much) will be: either 
relieved or increased as I find her conduct. It is highly probable 
that none of the pictures will be finished, except I find her more 
friendly.” Then Hayley hastened to his companion’s aid, in the 
verses, appealing to the fair as “ gracious Cassandra,” and asking in 
the painter’s name— 


“What cruel clouds have darkly chilled 
Thy favour, that to me was vital fire?” 


And then his fears were set at rest. There was still a chance for. 
his happiness and for his art. “Since she has resumed her former 
kindness, my health and spirits are quite recovered.” 

He did not retain them long, however, for though the “ Milton ” of 
1792 shows his skill in no decline, and though it is said of him that 
“the decease of Reynolds quickened rather than relaxed his ambition,” 
he became of more variable temper, and often morose,—displayed 
himself that which we know him by the series of his portraits, a 
restless egoist, continually hardened to the sufferings he did not 
behold, selfish increasingly and increasingly desponding, passing now 
into an old age not much to be respected—his sharpened features 
shaped into a scowl of bitterness, certainly of complete disappoint- 
ment. He is hardly all this in his portrait of himself, though the 
germs of this are in him. He is this completely in the picture 
painted by Sir Martin Archer Shee—engraved in 1810 for the “ Fine 
Arts of the English School ”—and he knew it, and saw in others the 
reflection of himself. For not later than 1793, coming back jto 
London from the Sussex house of Hayley, where the daily sight of 
Sussex peasantry had pleased him, he had been repelled by his vision 
of the streets. “I observed a sharpness of countenance in the 
people I met, with passions so strongly marked I suppose none could 
mistake. Deep design, disappointed ambition, envy, hatred, melan- 
choly, disease, and poverty.” In 1799, being particularly ill, he 
bethought him at last of his kindred. Abandoning his schemes for 
improved painting-rooms and quiet rest at Kilburn or Hampstead, 
giving up his lease in Cavendish Square, he went to Kendal, to his 
wife, who—it is Hayley who is telling the story—“ had never been 
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irritated to an act of unkindness or a word of reproach by his years 
of absence and neglect.” So he relapsed to the condition of infancy, 
was tenderly nursed, mind and memory failed him, even conscious- 
ness; and he died—how lamentably far from Cavendish Square! 
“that seasonable and fortunate abode,”—he died at Kendal on the 
15th of November, 1802. 


Il. 


ScarcE.y two years since, from the collection of Mr. Anderdon, our 
National Gallery obtained its second and more finished Romney, “The 
Parson’s Daughter.” It is one of those pictures, numerous enough 
in the list of Romney’s canvasses, in which the painter not only by 
the simple process of bestowing a fanciful title, but by some larger 
licence than usual in the way either of idealisation or of more close 
approach to the rendering of a special type, has passed a little beyond 
the bounds of confessed and stated portraiture—has, while painting 
what is chiefly a portrait after all, been yet occupied a little with the 
treatment of a subject that was his own. As a study of character 
it is more intelligent than powerful; as an exercise in colour it is 
especially admirable, for it is mellow and harmonious, and avoids the 
heated reds which are common on Romney’s palette. Here, from 
a greyish-brown background the head is detached, with its mass of 
all but greyish auburn hair; the brown eyes dark and cool-coloured, 
and small too, while in Romney’s pictures derived from Lady 
Hamilton they are oftener over large ; the face seen in no vivid light, 
only a little flushed with suffused colour—below it the creamy kerchief 
and rich brown gown. A little bit of pale green riband is wrought 
into the mass of hair and saves the richness of the picture from passing 
into heat. The face itself is very likely not quite worthy of the 
colourist’s art. We said it was intelligent rather than strong, but even 
its intelligence moves but in narrow places. The good and largely 
arched eyebrows and the up-turned nose with its irregular beauty, its 
expression of alert inquiry, are rather spoilt by a mincing mouth, 
amiable and weak—the mouth of a person who never quite knows 
her own mind, or is too feebly obliging to venture to act upon it. 
This picture anda careful picture of an ancestress of its present 
owner—Mr. Augustus Craven—we mean the portrait of that Lady 
Craven who had been Margravine of Anspach—belong to the earlier 
order of Romney’s work—to the time at least when the controlled 
hand could plod patiently through its task. In artist's work, the 
careful work and the careless are often, speaking roughly and of 
course with a hundred exceptions, found to be just the early and the 
late. Some sterling merit is sure to belong to the careful, and some 
charm to the careless, even if it be only that of the dexterous 
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exercise of the now accustomed hand. And one of the surest tests to 
which a painter can submit—a test that settles very much the 
justice of his claim to be remembered after most of his contemporaries 
—is that test which asks whether the carelessness is but dashing and 
pleasant, or instinctively learned, significant, and strong. In its 
luckiest manifestations it can hardly help being the first, but if what 
we call carelessness is in truth the accomplished speed of mastery and 
its unhesitating sureness, it will be the last also. The work of 
Romney does not quite fail under that test, but it does not quite 
successfully stand it. In Romney’s century it is Gainsborough who 
could have endured it the best, and he chiefly in his landscapes. 

But long before Romney passed into old age—long before the time 
when it was perhaps natural that very careful and considered labour 
should wax irksome to him—he began to scatter about him incom- 
pleted canvasses, some of which bore on them his most brilliant 
sketches, with which no nervous anxiety and no impatience short of 
his own could easily have been dissatisfied. We owe to the rest- 
lessness of his middle life, quite as much as to his solicitude, the 
uncommon array of graceful heads which are here bits of direct 
portraiture, and here fanciful variations upon a theme which, if we 
trace it closely, is most likely Lady Hamilton. Sensitive to a degree 
that we can hardly say that Reynolds was, or Gainsborough, to the 
pure grace of line—as the noble and complete portraits of the Gower 
children most decisively show—Romney’s most frequent preoccu- 
pation was hardly with that grace, but with a refined lusciousness 
of womanly beauty only a little less meretricious than the beauty 
sought after by Greuze. Lady Hamilton, who in some of the parts 
for which she sat—as Euphrosyne, say, or the Bacchante—most fully 
realised that beauty, had the complex or the double fascination that 
Romney wanted. She could be arch, innocent, seductive and simple ; 
a child and a coquette, angel and wanton. Greuze himself would 
have appreciated a model who had the advantage of making licen- 
tiousness elegant, and at the same time purity tolerable. 

The method of Romney was one that a good deal lent itself to the 
production of work of which the sketchiness did not seem disagreeably 
incomplete. His flesh-palette was simple, though here and again, as 
in the representation of the bared arm of Mr. Henderson, the actor,* 
he attained high finish in his representation of flesh. His draperies 
—“which surpass,” writes Flaxman, “everything of the kind that 
I have seen”—are noticeable for exceeding beauty, but it is the 
beauty of great simplicity, and of a simplicity not painfully sought 
for, but quickly found. There is an admirable grace in the easy 
concord of these large folds. It had not been the aim%of Gains- 

* Mr. Henderson in the character of Macbeth. 
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borough ; it was beyond Reynolds; its inspiration was more from 
Greece than from Rome. The drapery was not gorgeous, but slender 
and severe, even in all the exquisiteness of its flow; its folds scanty 
rather than voluminous; it answered so to Flaxman’s ideal, and his 
ideal was the highest. 

Again, an art that deals neither with the subtleties of intellectual 
character—for “Lord Thurlow” and the divines are after all not the 
performances by which Romney will live—nor with the tasks of 
minutely imitative painting, has comparatively little to lose by a 
speed that avoids completeness, or by an impatience that forbids the 
realisation of even the intended achievement. Yet from Romney’s 
outery against the slavery of paid portraiture, the restraints of 
definite commissions, it is plain that he looked not indeed to his 
slighter, but to his more ambitious and more finished work, as that 
by which his reputation was to last. In such anecdotal painting 
as “ Newton within the Prison” (the costumes are those of Romney’s 
day, and not of Newton’s), he showed himself a vivacious grappler 
with the difficulties of incident painting—here is the philosopher 
absorbed and observant; here is female beauty looking merrily on, 
and perfectly satisfied, as ever in the art of Romney, with the potency 
of its charms. 

In characterising Romney’s work, the first word to be used is grace, 
and almost the last is grace. But the grace is shown in very different 
degrees—nay, is itself almost of different orders. The step is a long 
one from the grace of Lady Hamilton, snatched from the life—the 
single figure in one or other of its accustomed poses—to the grace of 
the dancing group, “'The Children of Lord Gower,” the noble canvas that 
has been reproduced in a rare and magnificent mezzotint. There are 
here four figures, a boy-child dancing, and two dancing sitters, and 
one elder sister—no longer a child, but scarcely a woman—striking 
music out of the tambourine. Only their own generation was able to 
say what these figures were as portraits; for us, the pictorial charm 
of the incident, and its treatment so entirely accomplished, banishes 
the thought of professed portraiture. Romney, like the other public 
favourites, his contemporaries, was wont to be kind to his sisters, to 
soften asperities, to ignore defects, to make the representation agreeable 
before all things. That was demanded in a time and by a class of 
society very sensitive to the charm of graceful contour, fine carriage, and 
elegant gesture. But the portrait-painter’s kindness was not asked to 
extend—and rarely, indeed, was it possible that it should extend—to 
such entire amalgamation as Romney gives us, in this instance, of that 
which has to be painted, with that which it may be pleasant to paint, 
A charm of beautiful nature, still almost homely and familiar, is here 
only less visible than the charm of ordered art. He has not in the 
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east sacrificed the one to the other—you feel that truth to a happy 

reality is the basis of this beauty. Individual grace of movement is 
not forgotten in the group: a concord of wreathed and flowing line 
is most of all remembered. It was not for nothing that George Romney 
in the ripest period of his own work in portraiture, still absorbed 
from masters widely apart—now it was from Correggio, now it was 
from Raffaelle, and now it was from that thinner Raffaelle of France, 
Eustache Lesueur—the qualities his own later work was to fruitfully 
bear witness of. Some of George Romney’s paintings are of his own 
day, simply—those especially which pourtray, for awe-struck admirers, 
the mild humanity of the English eighteenth century ecclesiastic. 
Some are but adroit renderings of the colours and contour con- 
stantly before him in the face of “the divine Emma,” his most 
favourite model. Some, again, seem too laboriously faithful to the 
lines of classic art, or to the exaggerated softness that had made the 
school of Parma popular. But there are a few—and this group of 
the Gower Children we have been speaking of is certainly the chief 
of them—in which an artist to whom greatness was difficult, rose 
almost to greatness; in which he splendidly united noble traditions 
with the employment of his personal observation, and gave, without 
too much insisting on it, an accent of distinction from the elder 
world to the features of to-day. 














A fittle Bohemian. 


By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY, 
Autor oF ‘My QueEEN, ‘AvLD RosBIn Gray,’ Xe. 


Part II. 


Two months later, about four o’clock of one of the latter days of 
August, Cecil Annesley is leaning against a stile that forms a 
primitive and picturesque landmark, hardly to be called a barrier, 
between his woods and a meadow beyond—a meadow that is not 
his property, and through which a little path leads straight through 
thick-growing grasses to the back of a tiny garden—the garden 
of Ivy Lodge. 

' He is waiting—not very patiently. He is watching, eagerly 
enough, the little path whose every turn and bend he is beginning 
to know so well. 

It is presumably one of the last, it is certainly one of the loveliest, 
days of all that summer. Over his head the thick-leaved trees that 
shut out the fierceness of the strong, bright sun, give no hint of the 
decay that must come so soon; under his feet the bracken and bil- 
berry bushes lie in a mass of tangled luxuriance in the lonely wood. 
And yet it is full two months since that day when he in idle mood 
strolled into Lady Belminster’s garden, and, for the first time, saw 
Daisy Browne. Summer was in her prime then. However bold 
a front she may carry to the last, she is on the wane now. 

Two months! Can it be only two months? He asks the question 
of himself with a sort of wondering surprise. He looks back upon 
himself as he was then—an idle, loafing fellow, with so little purpose 
in life that he had found it even acceptable to partake of Lady Bel- 
minster’s weakly-flavoured tea and highly-flavoured gossip by way 
of killing time (time, that is so precious to him now)—with a sort 
of pitying curiosity. 

He knows—he candidly admits to himself—that if any one had 
prophesied to him then the position he finds himself in at this 
moment, he would have called him a fool for his pains. He admits— 
hotly, insanely in love as he is—he admits that if any other fellow 
were in his position, and he an unprejudiced on-looker, he would 
certainly think of him, probably speak of him, as a fool. And yet— 
slowly and gradually, step by step as he has drifted up to this point 
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—he, looking back, swears to himself, loyally and honestly, that there 
is not one step he has taken, one thing he has done, that he would 
not deliberately do over again. It may not be a desirable thing 
to find yourself pledged to be the son-in-law of a Captain Trevor 
Browne ; it is altogether a desirable thing—the most desirable in 
all the world (so he tells himself)—to hold yourself pledged to be 
the husband of Daisy Browne. 

And to this position he has not attained, be it understood, by easy, 
sliding, lazy steps. He has not, in idle summer dalliance, drifted 
almost before he knew it, as so many men have done before him, into 
the serious contemplation of marriage. Rather has he fought his way 
inch by inch, losing ground almost as often as he seemed to gain it. 

Never has woman been harder to win than this little unconven- 
tional, unprotected Bohemian. Her very candour and frankness, her 
child-like simplicity and fearlessness have been a thousand times 
more baffling than any other woman’s coquetries. 

Even now he is by no means sure of her. Even now—perhaps 
therein lies half her charm—he is horribly afraid she may slip through 
his fingers. Though he knew yesterday that she loved him—could 
not doubt it—he waits in a perfect fever of impatience for her 
promised coming to-day, more than half-convinced that instead of 
herself may come some coldly-honest little letter to tell him she has 
thought better of it. 

Not until he sees the flutter of her white gown coming towards 
him, not until he is sure that she is in truth coming to him, does 
he know how great his impatience has been, how great is his relief. 

If love be blind, then is he not in love, for he takes in, with well- 
opened eyes, the full measure of her beauty. If she had seemed 
pretty to him as she flashed upon him suddenly in the dullness of 
Lady Belminster’s party, she seems a thousand times prettier now 
that she is so very near to being his own. It is probable that a man 
never appreciates a woman’s beauty so thoroughly as when he first 
begins to feel the right of personal possession in it. Annesley notes 
even, with fond approval, that the long gown trailing through the 
thick field-grasses fits plainly and perfectly to a perfect figure. Other 
women may deck themselves out in medieval absurdities and pictur- 
esque ugliness, put puffs on their shoulders, paniers on their hips— 
it may be all very well for them to fall back on quaint tricks to 
attract eyes which would otherwise pass them by; but it would be 
a sin against nature to disguise the “shapely slender shoulders,” 
the curved waist of this fair woman. Other women may pile 
nests of frizzy curls above their foreheads, bleach their hair, and 
darken their eyes—let them do it if it so pleased them—but, 
thank God, his darling’s head is small and sleek as a fawn’s; 
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thank God, her wide-opened, innocent eyes have learned no light- 
ning glances, no seductive coquetries ! 

They are, on the contrary, such honest eyes, so quick to reveal, so 
slow to conceal, that he going to meet her with hands outstretched 
in gladdest greeting, looking into them with passionate tenderness, 
almost feels his heart stand still, almost lets his hands drop again 
to his sides—almost, not quite. He sets his teeth hard. He sets 
his will to conquer her will. He tightens his grasp upon her small 
soft hands, almost as though he felt that she were slipping away from 
him before his very eyes, and he must hold her to him—hold her 
tight unless he would lose her altogether. 

“My darling, you have been long in coming,” he says gently. 
“Did you not guess how slow the hours would seem to me? I think 
I have scarcely slept or eaten for longing to see you again.” 

She does not smile at his folly. If truth were told, the long hours 
of the summer night have brought less sleep to her than to him. 
But she has not lain dreaming, with fond and passionate gladness, 
over the love-scene of the previous evening, she has not been build- 
ing up all manner of goodly plans for the fair and prosperous years 
that they shall spend together. Instead, she has been renouncing, 
with many and bitter tears, the love that had made life seem so 
pleasant to her but a few short hours ago. 

The tears have left their traces on her eyes and almost quenched 
the love-light that made them seem so lovely to him then—but they 
are very sweet eyes for all that. 

“T think,” she answers, very gravely and sadly, and yet not 
eoldly, “if I had done quite right I should not have come at all. 
If I had been quite brave” (with a poor little smile) “I should have 
written instead of coming; but I could not bear never to see you 
again; no—I could not bear that! To know that you might be 
very angry with me, and never have a chance to beg you to forgive 
me—that would break my heart.” 

A little tremor catches her voice, and he breaks in : 

“What are you talking about?” he asks lightly, not yet per- 
mitting himself to treat the matter seriously. ‘“ Never see me again ? 
Have you forgotten that only last night we made up our minds to 
spend the rest of our lives together—to see each other every day, 
and all day long for all the weeks, and months, and years that are 
left to us? And there will be many of them, I hope, Daisy. Awhile 
ago I did not want to live to be old—but now I think I should like 
to be an old man, if you will promise” (smiling) “to live to be an 
old woman, dear.” 

But she does not smile. 

“T have not forgotten what I promised last night,” she answers 
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quietly and steadily, as one who repeats a hard lesson learnt by rote. 
“T think, though I should be unhappy enough to live, as you say, 
to be a very old woman, I could never forget it—but to-day I have 
come to tell you that you and I can never be married.” 

He drops her hands that, until now, he has held so closely. The 
tenderness dies out of his eyes, and in its stead there comes a most 
passionate anger. 

“Are you mad?” he asks sternly, “or is it a jest? If it is, let 
me tell you it is a very poor one. Even a woman—and God knows 
there is no one has better cause to believe how fickle a woman can 
be than I—could hardly swear to love a man one day and throw 
him over the next.” 

“Do not be angry with me,” she says very gently, laying a small, 
white hand deprecatingly on his rough sleeve; “I—I think I could 
hardly bear it if you were very angry with me, and I must bear it. 
Dear—I do love you! I love you with all my heart; I do not 
mean to deny it. Even to serve you I cannot lie to you... . but 
just because I love you; just because you are so good, so generous, 
as to love me, and to forget everything you give up—everything 
you risk for my sake—do you think I will do you so poor a turn 
as to marry you? No! Hear me just one minute” (arresting 
him as he would speak. “Last night” (lifting her pure face, her 
quivering lips, and heavy eyes to his) “I forgot everything but that 
I loved you. We two—you and I, and our love—seemed the only 
real things in thé world. Dear, your love seemed so to honour me, to 
lift me above the mean and sordid life that I have lived so long 
that I seemed to myself to be even good enough for you; but 
afterwards I remembered—remembered that I who have shared my 
father’s life, who bear his name” (flushing and drooping), “who 
have lived at best a Bohemian, vagabondish sort of life, could not 
marry a man like you without bringing him dishonour—perhaps 
shame ... . and so—I gave you up; last night—I gave you up!” 

The accent on the one word you carries more innocent flattery 
than a thousand finely-turned phrases. The simple renunciation of 
the last words is a thousand times more pitiful than all the sobs 
and tears of a weaker, less honest woman. 

In a moment the short-lived unrighteous anger clears from 
Annesley’s face. He stretches out his arms and draws her to him 
with a strength that will not be resisted. , 


“You love me, Daisy!” he cries in a clear strong voice, “ And 
there is nothing in all the world that matters except love—your love and 
mine. Dear, there is no evil you can bring upon me, no harm you 
can do me, except to take yourself away from me. Love, my little 
love” (taking her small white face between his two hands and lifting 
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it to his own), “ I have not known you very long as men count time, 
and yet I have known you so long that I could not do without you.” 

For a minute she rests in his embrace—a minute that is so infinitely 
sweet that it weighs heavily in the balance against all the evil 
moments of her life, then, being very brave and strong, she dis- 
entangles herself gently from his arms, and stands a few paces off, 
facing him. 

“Listen,” she says, with a voice shaken by emotion. “If we 
part now, I could bear it—I would bear it. It could not” (lifting wet 
blue eyes upward) “be so bad but that God would help me to bear it ; 
but if, in the time to come, after we were married, it should come 
to pass that you should be ashamed of me, if anything should happen 
to shame you through me, if I should see it in the look of your eyes, 
hear it in the tones of your voice, then I should die. No! I should 
not die, since God does not let even shame kill us, but I should wish 
with all my heart that I were dead. Dear” (very sweetly and 
solemnly) “ you know the world better than I do—your world. If 
there is any chance of this thing, part from me now, let me go from 
you now. It will be braver and kinder—kinder to me. I could bear 
it now—I could not bear it then.” 

For a moment he is shaken by the intense earnestness of her 
manner, but it is only for amoment. Then he pulls himself together 
and laughs, though, it may be, a little nervously. 

“You are talking nonsense,” he says lightly, “and understand, 
I will not allow even you to talk nonsense of the woman who is to 
be my wife. Listen on your part” (taking back her hands in his, 
and speaking half-jestingly, half-seriously) “and blame yourself if 
the question is one which a minute ago I should not have dreamed 
of asking you. Tell me honestly—you who are more honest than 
all the women I have ever known—is there any action in your past 
life as child, girl, or woman—your own, mind, not your father’s” 
(with a little flush, born, probably, of an uneasy remembrance of 
that father)—“ which, looking back upon, you have real cause to be 
ashamed of ? ” 

For one moment she hesitates—a moment that in spite of his 
perfect trust in her is absolute agony to him—and then she looks up 
into his face. 

“ There is nothing,” she answers very slowly, almost as if the words 
were forced from her by her own invariable truthfulness, “ that I have 
ever done that I have real cause to be ashamed of.” 

He draws a deep breath. He would certainly not own even to 
himself that it is a breath of relief. 

“Let us go on with the catechism ” (still jestingly) “since we have 
begun it. Do you know I have always had a fancy, an unreason- 
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able one, I own, that the woman I loved—and married—should be 
unlike all the other fashionable women of the day, who change their 
lovers as they do their dresses, and with as little thought. I know the 
question is an unwarrantable one from me to you, for I can bring no 
fair unwritten page of life to compare with yours, and yet . . . look 
at me child, look straight into my eyes with those honest eyes of yours, 
and tell me that among all the men who must have loved you, there 
has been none, not one, that you have loved—tell me that there has 
been none, not one, who has ever dared to lay his kiss upon your lips 
as I laid mine last night.” 

His manner has changed from jest to a most passionate earnestness, 
ready to break at a look or a sign into the passionate jealousy that 
is the sure outcome of so strong a love. But this time she neither 
hesitates nor falters. Her eyes, clear and blue as the sky above 
their heads, look straight into his with the steadfast fearlessness of a 
child’s. 

“ Not one, not one,” she says very softly. 

“Then,” he cries in a voice so clear and joyous, that it seems to 
echo through the little silent wood, “nothing in all the world shall 
separate you from me—no—not even you yourself. Dear, forgive 
me, if for one moment I have seemed to doubt you, that out of your 
ewn mouth I might prove you wrong ; and do not ever again talk of 
bringing shame to me unless you wish to shame me altogether. I 
suppose there is no man living who is altogether worthy of a good 
pure woman, whose life would bear comparison with hers, and I” 
(flushing a little, perhaps with some backward look at his own life) 
“am no better than the rest, and yet Ido not mean to let you go. 
I mean ” (smiling) “to hold you to your promise whether you like it or 
not, I mean to marry you—I mean—above all, and with all my heart, 
I mean—to make you happy!” 

The handsome flushed face, the eager voice, the strong warm hands 
grasping hers are all of them more powerful arguments than his 
mere words. She would not be a woman, she would not, at any rate, 
be such a woman as she is, if she could resist them. Duty may be 
strong, has indeed been strong enough to make her set herself this 
hard task—but love is stronger. She yields, and yet even at the 
moment of yielding—even as she finds herself once more in her 
lover’s arms, once more looking forward to a life spent with him—is 
not absolutely and entirely happy. 

“Remember,” she says, after awhile, lifting her eyes to his, with 
some shadow of foreboding on the pale, sweet face. ‘ Remember if 
harm comes of our marrying, I have warned you. Remember that 
even now—yes! even now, though” (with quivering lips) “I think 
I love you with all my heart—I would let you go.” 
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“T shall remember nothing,” he answers gaily, “I shall have no 
room in my life for remembrance—I shall have you. What can one 
care either for the past or the future, when one is absolutely content 
with the present ?” 

And for the moment, for an hour or s0, he, at least, is, as he has 
said, “absolutely content.” If there are drawbacks to his love, and 
he would certainly not deny that Captain Trevor Browne is a very 
serious drawback, a very dark figure in the background of his pretty 
picture of domestic felicity, if there are difficulties to be overcome, 
difficulties which he has weighed in the balance against his love, and 
of which he has counted the cost over and over again during the last 
few weeks, he for the time being forgets them. 

He is in love—passionately and desperately in love, and he has 
been in danger of losing the woman he loves. In the first flush of 
victory he can remember nothing but that. 

It is not he who ends the interview. It is the girl herself, who reso- 
lutely and gently sends him away from her. It is possible that if love 
could be measured out like a thing that is bought and sold, hers might 
prove even greater than his, and yet she, whom her detractors had called 
such “bad style” on thevery first day that he saw her, has so much native 
dignity that she will not hold herself cheap even to the man she loves. 
Long ago has Cecil Annesley found that out for himself; long ago has 
he discovered how different is this little Bohemian, who has had to take 
care of herself all her life, to the women he has been used to come across 
—women “in society,’ who forget that men do not think it necessary 
to find them in prudence and scruples when they have none, but take 
them as they find them ; only in their own minds drawing a very wide 
line between the sheep and the goats, the modest and the immodest. 

* * * * * 

They part at the little stile where they met. Not until the even- 
ing is Cecil Annesley to go to Captain Browne and ask his consent to 
the engagement, so it has been decided between them. And truth to 
tell, Cecil has not been unwilling to postpone the interview even for a 
few hours. He would be more than mortal if he did not shrink from 
the very thought of it. He pictures to himself the unnecessary 
effusiveness, the barely veiled eagerness, the horrible affectionateness 
of his future father-in-law, and he knows that it is one of the things, 
and perhaps the hardest of all, which, for his love’s sake, must be got 
over. But between then and now lie some hours, and in those hours 
he must decide on his future course. 

When he has watched until the very last glimpse of Daisy’s white 
gown is lost among the bushes of Ivy Lodge, he turns away, and 


with his hands thrust into his pockets strolls thoughtfully along the 
winding path of the little wood. 
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Awhile ago he had thought that, considering the light in which the 
society of Creamshire held Captain Trevor Browne, it would be wisest 
to be married abroad, and, leaving his father-in-law there, bring his 
wife home after some little lapse of time. He knew enough of the 
people who had been his neighbours all his life, and the position he 
held amongst them, to feel pretty sure that when Captain Browne 
was no longer an obtrusive object, they would be ready enough to be 
friendly with his wife; and though he, for his part, was willing to quarrel 
with them all, turn his back upon them all for Daisy’s sake, yet he 
could not but own to himself that it would be pleasanter for him, and 
above all for her, if he could manage to keep on friendly terms with 
the people of his own county. 

But now—now that Daisy had talked of bringing shame and dis- 
honour to him by marrying him, he could not bear to suggest that 
their marriage should have any suspicion of secrecy about it, lest he 
should seem to be acknowledging the possibility of being ashamed of 
her. 

No, he will proclaim his engagement in the face of all the world 
—the poor little, mean, gossiping world of Creamshire—he will 
celebrate his marriage in the midst of them all—of that he is deter- 
mined ; but how, and in what manner, to set about it, he hardly 
knows. He only knows that it will be detestable to him that the 
news shall filter out drop by drop, that they who call themselves his 
friends shall congratulate him, or remonstrate with him, one by one, 
according to the degree of their intimacy with him: that he would 
a thousand times rather they should all learn it at once. 

And as he so thinks an idea occurs to him—an idea so bold, so all but 
hopeless that it almost makes him smile, and yet—his steps quicken and 
take a new direction, the worried, perplexed look clears from his face, 
as if by magic; he is going to act upon it then and there; he is 
going to take the bull by the horns: he is going, if he can, to win 
one woman—the greatest in all Creamshire, as far as gossip and 
scandalmongery are concerned—on his side. 

He does not forget the warnings and the advice she has given him, not 
only on the occasion of his first meeting with Daisy Browne, but when- 
ever he has seen her since. On the contrary, he remembers them 
most vividly. But he counts on the very boldness of his strategy, 
for his one chance of success. 

* * * * * 

Lady Belminster is at home. So far he is in luck. 

It is not one of her days for receiving; but the old servant who 
has lived with her for half a century or so, and knows as well as she 
does who are her favourites and who are not, admits Captain Annesley 
and shows him straight into the little room which is her own especial 
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room, and where summer and winter she is to be found when within 
doors. 

She is alone. That is greater luck still. Some instinct tells 
Annesley that Adela Dent would be a severer critic of his matrimonial 
intentions than Lady Belminster herself. She is dusting a cracked 
old blue china plate with her own withered old hands when Cecil 
enters, and she only looks up from her occupation to give him a nod, 
and a left hand—the other has the duster. 

“Come at last?” she says, not very graciously. “I thought you 
had something better to do than come to see an old woman. Sit 
down, sit down, I’m busy. I'll talk to you presently.” 

“Dusting china?” says Annesley, sitting down as she bade him, 
and watching her with some amusement. 

“Yes, dusting china—are you shocked?” (looking up from her 
plate with her grim old smile). “My niece, Adela, would faint if 
I asked her to do such a thing. She was brought up in Bath or 
Cheltenham, or some of those genteel-poverty places, where they keep 
a maid-of-all-work, and a boy in buttons, and do fancy work. People 
wouldn’t visit them if they did anything useful. Do you think” 
(with a chuckle of infinite amusement) “ they would visit me? You 
see, I prefer to dust my china myself to seeing it broken by a clumsy 
maid-servant.” 

“You are quite right,” says Annesley, with hearty approval. 
“Your china is a great deal too good to be broken. That is a beau- 
tiful old plate.” 

It is of a dingy and indefinable blue and white pattern; its very 
cracks are yellow with age. But Annesley, like some other young 
men of his time, thinks he knows all about china, and having 
given half an hour’s study to a book about it, and picked up a few 
old bits when he was abroad, knows at least enough to be certain 
that he cannot be very wrong in being sure that whatever looks 
very old and very ugly is a remarkably beautiful specimen of 
its kind. 

“Have you ever watched one of your maid-servants dusting ?” 
says Lady Belminster? “No? Well, I have. I’ve got a new 
one. She wears a cap the size of half a crown, has her hair cut in 
a fringe, and looks in the glass when she ought to be looking at 
the china. ‘Last week she smashed one of my old Worcester plates.” 

“What a thousand pities,” says Annesley, with as much concern 
as he can muster, and gazing up at the rows of plates and cups and 
saucers that hang on dingy velvet round the glass. “I always 
think they look so well up there. It is such a dear old room 
altogether.” 


It is worn and faded and dreary, like all the other rooms in the 
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house, but the moth-eaten tapestry that comes half way to meet the 
oak panelling is real old tapestry. The china that is everywhere 
about looks as if it had been there for centuries, and is real old china. 
It is like the ghost of one of those rooms of which modern rooms are 
but the burlesque. 

The old woman follows his glance with one of cynical contempt. 

“Do you think so? It is old and worn-out, and I am old and 
worn-out, so we match. It is as my grandfathers and grandmothers 
made it, and there has been no money in this last generation 
for repairs and improvements; but sometimes, when I come home 
from visiting my fashionable esthetic friends at Kensington, with 
their blue plates from Tottenham Court Road—three-and-sixpence 
apiece—their dingy-coloured walls and rugs, their spindle-legged 
chairs—also from Tottenham Court Road—I think if it were not 
that my grandmother hung those plates there with her own hands, 
and that if the tapestry and the chairs were gone there would be 
no money to replace them, I’d pull down the plates and smash them 
myself, and burn the rest.” 

Annesley smiles. 

“Don’t do that. Sell them instead. You will find plenty of 
people to buy them. They are getting scarce.” 

“Plenty of fools” (with her hard little laugh)—* they are never 
scarce.” 

“ But surely,” says Cecil, somewhat horrified, being to some extent 
imbued with the modern mania which they who partake of it are 
pleased to call esthetic. ‘‘ You would not, if you had the chance, 
modernise your house? do, for instance, as the fellow at the Grange 
did—pull down the tapestry and the dear old casements, and put blue 
satin hangings and plate-glass windows ?” 

“T would do nothing of the sort,” she answers, putting aside her 
plate and her duster, and settling herself in her old high-backed 
chair. “ Plate-glass windows in such a house as this would be like 
paint on an old woman’s face. But neither would I do as the man 
out yonder has done, the rich man from London ” (with a little sneer), 
“build my new house in a wretched imitation of the follies and igno- 
rances of my ancestors. My dear fellow, do you suppose the people 
in Queen Anne’s time would have had raftered ceilings, and windows 
that look as if they were made out of old green bottles, if they had 
known any better? No! I hate shams of all sorts, sham antiquity 
and sham gentility as much as any.” 

At any rate, she is not a sham. She is real—painfully real, 
Annesley thinks as he looks at her—old alpaca gown, wrinkled cheeks, 
withered hands and all. But he can understand that she might be a 
good deal worse if she had tried to modernise herself. 
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“They tell me he is in trade,” she goes on, still referring to the 
owner of the gorgeous Queen Anne mansion whose uprearing among 
the real old country houses has been a thorn in her flesh for some 
time past. “Trade answers, now-a-days. I don’t know what the 
world is coming to. This paper” (putting her hand on one of the 
papers from which she culls the gossip that is as necessary to her as 
her food) “ professes to tell one the news of society, and is full_of the 
doings of some young women, Jones, Brown, or Robinson, it does not 
matter which, whose father sells carpets or something of the sort. 
In my day, such people were not in society. They kept to their 
proper place—behind the counter.” 

Annesley feels as if he were a moth on a pin. It is certainly 
not an auspicious beginning, but he is so sick of waiting for a 
beginning of some sort or another that such as it is he seizes 
upon it. 

“And yet,” he says boldly, “it is possible that they are very 
charming young women, and in that case it hardly matters who their 
father may be. For instance there is a Miss Browne, whose father 
is, certainly, not altogether in your rank of society, and yet, I believe 
you are fond of her—Daisy Browne.” 

“Not so fond as yow are, by all accounts,” says the old woman 
suddenly, turning her keen eyes full on him. 

“That is true,” says Annesley quietly, “for I am very fond of 
her.” 

She stares at him in sheer amazement. She is not used to being 
fought with her own weapon—plain speaking. 

“Then let me tell you,” she says, rallying from her surprise, and 
looking at him with a coldness that isgltogether new in his experience 
of her, ‘it does you little credit to boast of it. If I had not 
thought better of you I should not have introduced you to her. 
When I heard the scandal and tittle-tattle of the neighbours about 
you and her, I believed it was false. The girl is in a doubtful posi- 
tion it is true, and her father is not even a gentleman, but she is too 
good to be made a fool of.” 

“ Altogether too good,” says Annesley still quietly, though it 
seems to him almost impossible that he can much longer restrain his 
indignation. “That is why I am going to marry her.” 

She sits and stares at him for a moment in absolute silence, then 
she breaks into a laugh so shrill, so infinitely mocking that Annesley 
feels that if she were an old man instead of an old woman he would 
be compelled to seize her by the throat and shake her into quietness. 

“T beg your pardon, Captain Annesley,” she says at last, wiping 
her eyes. “Upon my word I beg your pardon. I thought you 
were a bad young man, flirting with a little girl who has no 
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one to take care of her. And after all” (with another threatening of 
laughter)—“ after all—you are only a fool.” 

He is prepared to bear a certain amount of rudeness. He knows 
her so well, and the horrible bluntness of language which the sy- 
cophancy of those who fear her has led her to regard as a talented 
eccentricity—but he is not prepared to bear such rudeness as this. 
Not even to gain his own ends can he submit to be called a fool to 
his very face. 

He rises from his seat, and holds out his hand to her, very coldly. 

“Good-bye, Lady Belminster,” he says stiffly. “I am sorry to 
have troubled you; I came to ask your advice and help, but if I 
may venture to emulate your own frankness, I must confess that 
I was wrong in reckoning on your possible kindness.” 

She waives aside his hand—she has not the slightest intention of 
saying “ Good-bye ” just yet. 

“My dear fellow,” she says benignly, rather elated by his stilted 
little speech, and his evident anger, “do you think it would be 
doing you a friendly turn to help you to cut your own throat? 
To marry the daughter of Captain Trevor Browne is to commit social 
suicide.” 

“ And if it were,” he answers hotly, “I would do it all the same. 
What is the world to me, or I to it, that I should give up the woman 
I love and who loves me, to please a few people who if I died to- 
morrow would forget me the day after? Lady Belminster ” (turning 
round on her with softening eyes), “if you had a son would you tell 
him to give upa girl who is all that is good and true and lovely 
because she happens to have an objectionable father ?” 

The old woman’s face changes—the old wrinkled face that one can 
never by any chance picture to oneself as a young face changes into 
something that is very near to tenderness. Long ago—a fact that 
Annesley has for the moment forgotten—she had a son, a son who, 
with his young wife, died in their youth, leaving her, the dowager, 
still alive. She pictures him to herself, seen through the haze of many 
long years, as something like this Cecil Annesley, and forgets that 
if he were alive he would be two-score and ten years, well-nigh an 
old man. 

“Tf I had a son,” she says presently, and her voice has somehow 
changed too, “I should advise him to go away and forget all about 
this girl. If yow were my son” (looking at him with something 
that is very near to a genuine human liking), “I should remind you 
that five years ago you quarrelled with your father, gave up him 
and your home, and your allowance, for the sake of a woman who, 
after all, when she thought that you had no money, threw you 
over And that you have got over it.” 
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The young man flushes hotly. 

“T got over it just because she threw me over,” he answers 
passionately. ‘And for such a reason! Because I had given up 
my home, and my money, and my prospects for her. On the other 
hand, this girl, Daisy Browne, wants to give me up because I have 
money and a better position, so she thinks, than her own.” 

He breaks off suddenly, incontinently. 

Lady Belminster has made no answer whatever. She has not 
even, as she often does, shrugged her shoulders or smiled. She has 
only raised her eyebrows the fraction of an inch, but to this hot- 
headed lover that is sufficient expression of an absolute disbelief 
in the unmercenary motives of young women. 

He holds out his hand again. 

“Good-bye,” he says abruptly. “If you and I talked for a year 
we should never agree. I can only ask you to keep my secret for 
the present. No one, not even her father, knows as yet that she 
has promised to marry me; and I had a project for announcing 
my engagement in my own way.” 

If he had calculated on how to flatter her best he could not have 
done it more astutely. To be first in a secret, first consulted in 
love or policy, that is Lady Belminster’s weakness. 

“What was it?” she asks sharply. “Come, am I too bad to be 
trusted with it?” 

“ Not at all,” he answers, as courteously as he can. “Only as it 
involved your co-operation, and that is evidently not to be reckoned 
on, it must be thrown over.” 

“Come, come!” (impatiently) “are you going to tell me or not?” 

Thus urged he, still with some stiffness, some lingering show of 
anger, tells her his plan. 

“T had meant to give an entertainment of some sort—a garden- 
party if the weather had permitted, if not an entertainment within 
doors—to which everybody who is anybody, far and near, should be 
asked. I had intended to ask you to be mistress of the ceremonies, 
to order everything your own way—women do these things so much 
better than men. My only wish would have been to have every- 
thing done in the best possible manner, that no expense should be 
spared—there has been so much money saved in my father’s lifetime 
it would be a good thing to spend it.” 

“And then?” she asks quickly, her eyes gleaming at the bare 
thought of spending so much money out of some one else’s pocket. 
“ And then?” 

“ And then,” he answers quietly, “I should have left it to you, 
who would do it so much better than any one else in the world, to 
let it be known to every one that the entertainment was given 
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in honour of the girl I am going to marry, and to introduce her 
to those she does not know. I thought they could hardly, as my 
guests,” he goes on, smiling a little bitterly, “turn their backs 
on her or remonstrate with me. We should have got over all the 
disagreeable part of the business at once, and the rest would be 
plain sailing.” 

When he has done she sits for a moment silently chuckling over 
the idea. To set everybody by the ears, to play her dearest friends 
such a trick as this—it is irresistible! No scheme that he could 
have devised could tempt her as this does. As she pictures to 
herself the faces of some of these dearest friends, she goes off into 
such a fiendish fit of laughter that Annesley regards her with some 
alarm. 

“Tt would be beautiful!” she cries in her shrill old voice, when 
she has recovered herself a little. “To see them all come tricked 
out in their best—such a féte as this, and given by a bachelor, 
would be an event in the county; we have not many bachelors, 
you know, Captain Annesley, that is why we have all been set- 
ting our caps at you—and then to let them know it was given 
for Daisy Browne—Daisy Browne! It can’t be done, my dear boy, 
it can’t be done! They would never speak to me again any of them ; 
and yet” (breaking out afresh) “I would give five pounds, upon 
my word, poor as I am, I would give five pounds to see Adela’s 
face alone!” 

Annesley frowns, and then covers the frown with a smile. It is 
not particularly pleasant to him to have the woman whom he holds 
more worthy of honour than any other woman in the world spoken 
of like this, and yet he must bear it if he would gain his end. 

That Lady Belminster should give the light of her wicked, 
aristocratic old countenance to his pretty, innocent darling, that 
she should, by presiding at this entertainment, make herself answer- 
able, as it were, for his engagement, is, he knows, worth some endur- 
ance if he cares to live on terms of friendliness with his neighbours, 
and to make the way smooth for his wife. There are many who 
might quarrel with him but would never quarrel with her. The 
women who are wise in their generation know the power of an evil- 
speaking, scandal-dipped tongue too well not to keep on good terms 
with it at any price. 

So he smiles when he would like to frown, tries to enter into 
the humour of the situation, though the bare idea that there is 
anything humorous about it is so intensely galling to him, laughs 
at the coarsely-frank phrases which from any ordinary person might 
be counted as vulgarisms, but from Lady Belminster are witticisms, 
and in the end comes forth triumphant. 
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The party is to be given, and Lady Belminster is to preside at 
it, but until the day and the hour the reason of it is to be kept 
a secret, even from Lady Belminster’s niece, Adela Dent. 

Had he appealed to her generosity to help him and the girl whom, 
in her capricious way, she had seemed to like, he would have failed. 
That he knows. He has appealed—indirectly—to her love of malice 
and mischief, her propensity to outrage and defy her neighbours, and 
he has succeeded. 

And yet as he goes his way, triumphant, he tells himself that that 
last half-hour may safely be reckoned among the very worst half- 
hours he has ever spent in his life. 

* * * * * 

The day of the féte proves to be as perfect a day as though 
Annesley had ordered it, with all the other grand things—the music, 
the refreshments, the marquees, and the decorations—to be the very 
best of its kind. 

It is neither too hot nor too cold, but hits the happy medium 
between the two. Like some other days in September, it is as 
bright and as sunshiny as many of those which we count as rightly 
belonging to the summer; and yet there is a tinge of russet on the 
trees, a touch of freshness in the air towards evening, that carry 
with them a not unpleasant warning of the winter that is coming. 

Everything goes well; everything being ordered and arranged 
by Lady Belminster, who, although she never had much money of 
her own to spend, has seen enough of the spending of other people’s 
to understand how it ought to be done, is as perfect as unlimited 
expenditure and a very fair amount of taste can make it. Certainly 
she has liberally interpreted Annesley’s order to spare no expense, 
and country people not being, as a rule, over lavish in their ex- 
penditure when they are in the country, but saving the greater part 
of their extravagance for their town life, this unusual magnificence 
of preparation has got wind and caused some stir in the stagnant 
life of Creamshire, even before the event; so that there are not many 
of Annesley’s guests found to make excuse. 

They all come; the women in their best gowns ‘and their best 
smiles, as Lady Belminster predicted; the men—with a party of 
Annesley’s own particular friends and comrades staying in the 
house—making a goodlier show than they usually do at these 
country festivities. 

And if, as it gradually oozes out, being first whispered by Lady 
Belminster, and then openly repeated from one to another, as she 
and Annesley had meant it should be—that this party is in honour 
of the little Bohemian who has come from no one knows where, and 
thrust herself into their respectable ranks—a certain dampness falls 
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on the general hilarity, it is not so obtrusive as to make itself 
apparent even to the host’s anxious eyes. 

He could not have done better than trust it all to Lady Belminster, 
as it turns out. Having made herself answerable for the success of 
his party by presiding over it herself, she does her best for it; and 
her best is by no means bad. 

Nothing could be more diplomatic than the way in which she 
reveals to each of the county magnates in turn the little romance of 
the occasion, and though it may be there are some who feel that 
they have been tricked into the acknowledgment of a marriage which 
will outrage all their dearest prejudices, and others who are more 
bitterly disappointed still, having augured well of Annesley’s desire 
to settle down and choose a wife from their midst, from the 
giving of this very party, there is none—not one—who is brave 
enough to show what she thinks while Lady Belminster’s eye is upon 
her. 

If there are any covert sneers, any backhanded thrusts in the 
congratulations and pretty speeches that are addressed to the girl 
whom Lady Belminster keeps throughout the afternoon by her side, 
Annesley, hovering near—though not too near, understanding that 
any very conspicuous attention to his future wife would not be the 
best policy—can detect no sign of them in the fair, unruffled face. 
He knows that she is an unwilling actor of her part; that it was 
only by making her understand that his heart was set upon it that 
he has induced her to play it at all; but, having consented, she 
carries a brave front to friends and foes alike. There are none to 
guess how distasteful it is to her. 

But it is not until late in the afternoon, when the older among the 
guests are taking their leave, and the younger have mostly gathered 
in the big old hall to wind up with a dance, that he permits himself 
to relax the vigilance with which he has devoted himself to the oldest, 
the primmest, the most unentertaining of his guests, and to draw, 
mentally, a big breath of relief. 

Everything has gone well. Even Captain Trevor Browne, of whom he 
had at one time entertained the very worst fears, has judiciously effaced 
himself ; and if his friends and his neighbours have not congratulated 
him very sincerely or heartily on his intended marriage, they have at 
least done it politely, and that is all that he can at his most sanguine 
moments have expected of them. 

Having devoted so many hours to duty or policy, whichever he may 
please to call it, it seems to him that he may fairly be entitled to a few 
minutes of pleasure as his reward, and finding himself for a moment 
at leisure he makes his way to the little group on the upper terrace, 
of which Lady Belminster and Daisy are the centre. 
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The light is beginning to wane, and he, being for the moment 
unseen, is able to observe them, himself unobserved. 

He looks anxiously at Daisy ; she is looking her best, she has never 
seemed lovelier, even to him, than as she stands there with all eyes 
upon her. Little as he understands of women’s dress, he can see that 
her gown is of costlier material than those she usually wears, and 
becomes her well. There is a deeper flush on her cheeks too, a brighter 
light in her eyes, and it is perhaps only he who knows her so well 
who would detect the weariness of the smile upon her lips, or note 
that when she is left for a moment in silence it is apt to die suddenly, 
leaving her very sad. But seeing it, he understands how cruelly the 
afternoon has tried her. She shall have no more of it, of that he is 
determined ; he will take her away, and have her to himself for a little. 

They are all talking at once it seems to Annesley as he draws 
nearer. 

“ When is the wedding to be?” says a little woman, lately married 
herself. “Take my advice, don’t have a long engagement; I was 
absolutely sick of John before I married him. He had not a new 
thing to say.” 

“Where shall you get your dresses ?” says another, the wife of one 
of the members for the county. ‘ Don’t have them from Dilchester. 
My husband made me get a lot from the people there, because of their 
votes, and positively I had to give them all to my maid.” 

“You ought to have some pre-Raphaelite dresses,” says number three, 
herself attired in the longest and limpest of sage-green gowns. 
“ Loose—with puffed sleeves, like Ellen Terry. They would suit you.” 

“Do you and Captain Annesley suit each other? Are you of one 
mind? ‘That is of more consequence than all the dresses,” says an 
old woman with a deep voice—an old woman who somehow or another 
reminds Annesley of a crow hovering over a battle-field. ‘“ What 
are dresses? They are but the garments of the poor bod Fe 

“Stuff and nonsense, my dear,” interrupts Lady Belminster, 
“Where should we be without our poor bodies I should like to 
know?” 

There is a general laugh, and as it dies away another voice makes 
itself heard. It is very clear, very sweet, and yet so deliberate that 
it arrests the attention of every one of the little group. Annesley, 
singling out the owner of it, recognises her as the wife of the colonel 
of the regiment lately quartered at Dilchester. 

“Do you know,” she says to Daisy, as if with a sudden uncon- 
trollable inspiration, “I have been wondering all the afternoon 
how it is I seem to know your face, and now I remember. You 
remind me of a little bride I once saw—quite the youngest bride 
I had ever seen. It must be—let me see—five years ago. We 
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travelled home on the same night from Boulogne to London. They 
are so strange” (smiling and looking round her) “these chance re- 
semblances, and yet if I had not known you were not married, I could 
have been sure it was you.” 

There is a moment’s silence, broken by Daisy. 

“A bride?” she says smiling. ‘ And how could you tell she was 
a bride, just travelling home with her? We” (turning to Annesley 
who has come up close to her) “must evidently take warning if we 
mean to go abroad and do not want to be branded as bride and bride- 
groom by every chance gossip.” 

“The boat just caught the last train,” says Mrs. Drummond, still 
sweetly and narratively. ‘And it was very full. We were getting 
into the carriage with this girl and her husband—she was quite a 
young girl, not more than sixteen—when we were told by the guard 
that it was engaged by a newly-married couple. But they had to 
put us into it at last—all the rest of the train was full, and I saw 
her well, so well” (slowly) ‘that I shall never forget her. She was so 
pretty—as pretty, if you will forgive the compliment, Miss Browne, 
as you are.” 

“ And only sixteen!” says Daisy, smiling gaily, though some that 
are watching her intently notice that, for some unknown reason, her 
face is a shade paler, and that she moistens her lips as though they 
were dry. ‘After that I can’t expect to excite any more interest. I 
am quite too old.” 

“You are twenty-one, are you not?” says Adela Dent, joining in 
the conversation for the first time. 

Daisy turns round and looks at her. 

“T am twenty-one,” she answers steadily. 

There is another little silence—a silence that even to Annesley, 
though he does notin the least understand why, seems an awkward 
one. 

It is Lady Belminster who breaks it, with one of her audible 
asides. 

“Whatever is the woman prosing about?” she says to the crow- 
like old lady, who is very deaf. “A bride? Do not dozens of brides 
cross the Channel every week? and very sick they are most of them. 
A good rough passage must take a great deal of the gilt off the 
gingerbread, eh? Come, come” (getting up as alertly as though she 
were seventeen instead of seventy), “it is getting dampand cold. We 
shall all catch our deaths if we sit here any longer. Let us go and 
look at those people prancing about.” 

There is a general move, for which Annesley blesses her with all 
his heart, for, in the midst of it, he is able to carry Daisy away from 
the rest. 
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“What on earth was she driving at?” he says, laughing lightly, 
as they go together across the grass. “Did she want to make out 
you had been married before—a sort of Aurora Floyd, with a husband 
hidden away somewhere in the background ?” 

“T do not know what she meant; I have been trying to under- 
stand,” answers Daisy, perfectly seriously. Then, after a moment’s 
pause, “It seems strange, does it not” (lifting sweet troubled eyes to 
his) “that any one to whom you have done no harm should wish to 
injure you?” 

“Tnjure you?” (astonishedly). “My dear child, you are over-tired, 
over-excited. Have you yet to learn that women will talk about 
nothing rather than hold their tongues?” 

Then he looks down at the face that seems to him the sweetest in 
all the world, and sees that it is in truth very pale. 

“My darling,” he says, tenderly drawing her hand through his 
arm, “ you shall not go back to them ; they have been too much for 
you. I will have you all to myself now.’ 

He takes her across the park, to a little solitary path that winds 
along by the river that lies on the outskirts of his grounds. Looking 
back over the long stretch of grass, they can see the grand old house, 
with lights in every window, shining out from among the trees. 

He stands still and takes her hands in his. “Do you like my 
home, Daisy ?” he says, with a pardonable pride. ‘Do you know I 
do not think I ever cared much for it until to-day. Ido not think I 
should have greatly grieved” (smiling) “if my father had done as he 
threatened—cut me off with a shilling. But to-day, when I saw you 
in it, I realised that it would be your home too, and I was glad, on the 
whole, that he changed his mind.” 

She does not answer. She looks wistfully across to the house that is 
as a very palace compared to the houses where she has mostly lived. 

“Well,” he says at last, with some impatience, “do you not like it ? 
Does it not suit you?” 

“T was thinking,” she answers very slowly, “of what I told you 
on the day I saw you first—that we were vagabonds, my father and 
I, wanderers on the face of the earth. I was wishing, oh, Cecil ! 
Cecil! with all my heart I was wishing that you were a vagabond 
too, that we might be together, always together, and yet so poor, so 
low in the world, that we should be beneath the mark of envy and 
scandal.” 

He drops her hands and looks at her almost sternly. 

“What has come to you, Daisy? You who seemed to me more 
brave and honest than any other woman in the world. What harm 
can either scandal or envy do tous? Do you not think I shall be 
able to protect my wife against both?” 
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Then he remembers how much she has probably had to suffer from 
both, and his anger dies suddenly. He draws her to him and holds 
her in his arms. 

“My darling, forget the past. Never trouble your heart over it 

in. Remember you are mine now. Whoever assails you, assails 


For a moment she lets her head rest on his shoulder, as if she were 
very weary, then she raises it, and drawing a little away from him, 
looks very earnestly into his face. 

“‘T want you to tell me,” she says, nervously, catching her breath 
a little as if what she has to say is very hard to her. “ When—when 
she—that other girl—gave you up, were you very miserable?” 

“Miserable!” (his face darkening) “I was worse than miserable ; 
I was mad with rage. I think I cursed God and man. Good 
heavens, child! what, can possess you to remind me of it?” 

She does not answer—not a word. 

“Ts it” (his face brightening into a gleam of laughter)—“is it 
possible that you are jealous of her? Console yourself. I think I 
can honestly say I had absolutely forgotten that she ever existed 
until you reminded me of her. My little darling” (holding her with 
tender arms, looking into her eyes with eyes full of honest love), 
“can’t you understand that every hair of your head is a thousand , 
times more precious to me than her whole body, and that as long as 
I have you, I do not care one straw what becomes of all the other 
women in the world?” 

“And if” (hesitatingly, and yet with an unexplained earnestness) 
—“and if you lost me—if, for instance” (trying to speak jestingly), 
“T turned out badly like she did, and threw you over or went away 
from you in some way, would you—would you care very much ?— 
would not the very knowing that I was bad and fickle, and never 
worthy of you, help you in a little while—not just at first—but in 
a little while, to get over it?” 

The laughter and the tenderness are gone in a moment, both of 
them. His brows knit together; almost she understands how angry 
it would be possible for him to look, if she should ever find it in her 
heart to vex him very sorely. 

“My dear,” he says gravely—a good deal more gravely than the 
occasion seems to warrant, “do not let us jest about it. It could be 
hardly possible for such a thing to happen to a man twice in his life. 
If it did, 1 suppose that he would shoot himself. You do not under- 
stand—a man does not suffer only through his love, though through 
that he may be wounded sorely enough, God knows, but it is his 
honour also. He is shamed in the sight of his fellow-men—a 
laughing-stock! Good heavens! Daisy” (breaking off and looking 
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down at her), “what can make you hit upon such a subject as this, 
and to-day of all days?” 

She does not answer. She stands with eyes down-cast, mute. 

He supposes, naturally enough, that it was only one of the little 
manceuvres of which all women are capable to gain repeated assurances 
of a love of which they are already sure. 

“Was it,” he says smiling, “that my house and my belongings do 
not come up to your expectations? or” (laughing outright) “that 
you have seen some one you like better than me, and are trying to 
pave the way to throwing me over ?” 

But she does not smile. She draws a long breath that is almost a 
sob, and looks straight up into his face with her big blue eyes. 

“‘T wanted to know,” she answers, “and now I know.” 

He glances at her quickly, with the dawn of a suspicion, but it is 
a suspicion that is too monstrous, too incredible, ever to get beyond 
the dawn, and he is too glad at heart, too relieved at the success of 
the day, too certain of the happiness that is lying before him to be 
captious or critical of her manner. He will not allow anything to 
damp his gladness; he only supposes that she has been over-strung ; 
that some one, perhaps, has been raking up that old story and 
worrying her. 

He draws her hand through his arm and leads her along the little 
path. It is such a pretty path. Even in the semi-darkness which 
falls so quickly after the sunshine of a September afternoon, Daisy 
can see the drooping trees on either side of the river, the mossy banks 
and tangled creepers. 

“ How lovely it is!” she says, looking around her with eyes that 
are blue as the forget-me-nots in daylight, but that are both dark and 
wistful here in the shadow. “ The river seems to be singing a little 
song all to itself.” 

“Tt sings a different song sometimes” (laughing). ‘When the 
floods are out the water often comes over the path where we are 
standing ; sometimes it goes with such force that bushes and trees 
are torn up by the roots and carried along with it. It is difficult 
to imagine now, is it not?” 

Yes, it is difficult to imagine. The water laps gently, rhythmically 
against the bank below them. It is so peaceful, so silent. Daisy 
stands listening, silent too. 

“Of what are you thinking?” asks Annesley, bending his head 
to look into her face, jealous of her silence, of her very thoughts. 

“JT was thinking” (looking before her with sweet, serious eyes) 
“of that picture of the Christian martyr—the girl floating down the 
stream with the halo of light over her head—do you not know it ? 
I was thinking if life ever grew so hard, so impossible that one could 
not bear it, how tempting that peaceful river would look.” 
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He raises his head abruptly with a sense of sudden chill. 

It is certainly hardly the speech one might expect from the tender 
happy lips of the woman one loves. 

“Decidedly those women have been too much for her,” thinks 
Annesley. 

Aloud he says : “Come and dance. We will have no more thinking 
to-night.” 

“What has he been doing to her?” says Lady Belminster, when 
she sees the girl’s face in the glare of the lights. “She ought 
to be triumphant. She has got all this” (looking around her at 
the house to which her own is in comparison bare as a barrack- 
room), “ but she looks as if she had seen a ghost!” 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 











Love Song. 


—— 


My will is gone to sleep, dear, 
And only you can wake it; 
My heart is in your keep, dear, 

To hold or drop and break it. 


One day I hold most dear, sweet, 
The day when first I met you, 
One thing I see most clear, sweet, 


I never can forget you. 


Daylight without your eyes, dear, 
For me all brightness misses, 
And most in life I prize, dear, 


The memory of your kisses. 


Water H. Potnock. 





Matthew Gregory Lewis. 


———_—— 


A curious experiment was made in the spring of the year at one of 
the London theatres, when certain long-forgotten plays were revived, 
as it seemed, for the particular purpose of ridiculing them, and 
through them the men who wrote them, the players who played them, 
and the public who applauded. For some cause—the whole affair was 
so foolish that it is not worth while to inquire for what cause—the 
contemplated series of revivals came to a premature end. Two plays 
only were produced, the ‘ George Barnwell’ of Lillo, and the ‘ Castle 
Spectre ’ of “ Monk” Lewis. In asomewhat inconsequential explana- 
tion, or preface inserted in the playbill for the latter piece, it was 
pointed out that the author was the first literary man of his time, 
and that his play was accordingly a fair sample of the intellectual 
calibre of our forefathers—for the intention appeared to be, by a 
comparison of the theatrical entertainments of those days and these, 
to prove the incontestable superiority of the latter. Lewis was born 
in 1775, and died in 1818. He was therefore in a greater or less 
degree the contemporary of Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Sheridan, 
Scott, Coleridge, Rogers, Moore, Campbell, Southey, Keats, Lamb, 
Landor, Hunt, Hazlitt, Jeffrey, Gifford, Godwin, Mackintosh—he 
lived, in short, at a time more profuse of great and various intellects 
than any other, perhaps, in the annals of English literature. Among 
these men, then, Lewis was the first! ‘“ Bless thee, Bottom, bless 
thee, thou art translated indeed!” And there were witnesses called 
for this somewhat remarkable assertion. Byron and Scott, we were 
told, had recorded their opinion of their famous contemporary. This, 
to be sure, is perfectly true. ‘He was a good man,” wrote the 
former, “a clever man; but a bore, a d—d bore: a man of many 
words; tedious, as well as contradictory to everything and every- 
body.” Scott confirms this criticism, with the addition that he was 
fonder of great people than he should have been, but allowing that 
he was a generous creature, and that his faults were only ridiculous. 
Truly, a little knowledge can become a dangerous thing. One must 
not, however, be too exacting in such matters. The widest licence is 
always allowed to a playbill: nor, indeed, would it be more in reason 
to expect literary knowledge or critical accuracy from an individual 
who is apparently proud to advertise himself as a “licensed dealer in 
short skirts and legs,” and to aver that the qualities necessary to 
ensure success in the management of a theatre are those only which 
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contribute to form a “successful cheesemonger,” than it would be to 
demand from the latter a historical and geographical knowledge of the 
districts which supply his shop.* 

Whatever, then, may have been the object with which this experi- 
ment was originally designed, the sole appreciable result has been to 
recall for a moment from the oblivion which has long been its 
portion, the name of a man who in his day acquired no inconsiderable 
measure of notoriety. It is possible that few, even among well-read 
people, entertain in these days more than a dim and uncertain idea of 
the author of ‘The Monk,’ nor, in truth, can this ignorance be made 
any just cause of reproach. Yet to clear up in some measure this 
uncertainty may, perhaps, be found no unpleasant nor unprofitable 
occupation for an idle hour. 

Fortune was kind to Lewis in many ways, but in the matter of 
literary fame, for which it is probable he would have bartered all her 
other bounties, she was cruelly perverse. It is true he tasted in his 
time no small share of the sweets of popularity. His name was 
much in the mouths of men, still more, perhaps, of women, and he 
knew as well as most of his illustrious contemporaries what it was “ to 
be pointed at by the finger.” But that the fame he derived from ‘ The 
Monk’ had in it a considerable mixture of baser element, even he, 
with all his affectation, can scarcely have been unconscious, though 
he may possibly have persuaded himself, as he tried to persuade his 
father, that he was an innocent sufferer in the cause of morality. His 
plays enjoyed but a very doubtful success, and even where successful 
with the galleries, were somewhat roughly handled by the critics. 
His ‘Tales of Wonder,’ despite the voluntary assistance of Scott and 
Southey, and the involuntary assistance of others on whose writings 
he, or someone for him, levied unscrupulous toll, made but little stir 
except of laughter. His best work, the ‘Bravo of Venice,’ is 
scarcely more than a translation from the German, though managed, 
it must be allowed, with considerable ingenuity and effect. His 
verses would hardly be accounted poetry even by an age that can 
tolerate the jingling imitations of ‘ Violet Fane,’ or find a publisher 
for the childish babble of the author of the ‘New Republic.’ His 
writings were read, indeed, and if as much ridiculed as read, undoubt- 
edly had in their day a share of popularity which must seem amazing 
to those who turn over their pages now without a previous under- 
standing of the circumstances of the man and the time. ‘The pet 
and plaything of certain fashionable circles,” as Lockhart contemp- 
tuously styled him in his lifetime, he basked in the sunshine of social 

* See a collection of papers on various subjects, chiefly theatrical, written 


by the manager of the Gaiety Theatre, and entitled ‘Plain English.’ 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1880. 
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favour, but the crown of literary glory for which he sighed was 
placed only on his grave. Sixteen years after his death, “an injury,” 
wrote one of the reviewers, “to the cause of the slaves and Lewis's 
reputation ”—was published his ‘ Journal of a West Indian Proprietor,’ 
composed during his first visit to his estates in Jamaica, and incom- 
parably the best of all his works. The verdict that it entitled its 
author to be ranked with Washington Irving, with Miss Edgeworth, 
and even with Byron in his lighter letters from Ravenna,* is perhaps 
somewhat extravagant, yet there can be no question that it displays 
a real and unsuspected power in the delineation of scenery, incidents, 
and manners. It contains also some of his most graceful and flowing 
verses, for though no poet, Lewis could turn out pretty and melo- 
dious stanzas, as well as wild and grotesque ones, with wonderful 
facility. This time the critics were still more unanimous in their 
praise than they had previously been in their censure. Even the 
severest and most righteous of those arbiters of public taste, who had 
hitherto ignored the author of ‘The Monk’ in contemptuous silence, 
gave their approval ungrudgingly. ‘The impression of this post- 
humous work,” wrote one from whom we have already quoted,t 
“should be such as to call forth from some quarter a distinct summary 
of the life of this very clever and amiable, though conceited and 
affected man.” The seed bore fruit, though somewhat late. Five 
years afterwards a life of Lewis was given to the world, with copious 
extracts from his correspondence, and many pieces, both in prose and 
verse, then for the first time made public.{ The work is not, indeed, 
a particularly brilliant specimen of biography, nor as a critical exam- 
ination of the subject is it of much value; yet as the only substantial 
record of a man who, unlike most men, is but very slightly, if at all, 
to be comprehended from his writings, it is still not without interest. 
The public mind had strange ideas of Lewis. To them he was, as 
are so many writers, associated in some mysterious way with the hero 
of his first and principal work, and every subsequent production of 
his pen was in their eyes coloured with the same lurid and unwhole- 
some tinge. To hundreds who had never read a line that he had 
written, he was, for many years of his life, the incarnation of all that 
was infamous, and every new work advertised from his pen was by 
these good souls condemned as impious and immoral before it had 
fairly found its way to the booksellers’ counters. The nickname by 
which in his lifetime he was generally known, and for which perhaps 
alone he is remembered now, stands clearly in evidence: “ Monk ” 
* “Quarterly Review,’ January 1834. 
+ Ibid. 


{ The ‘Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis,’ 2 vols. London: 
Henry Colburn, 1839. 
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Lewis he was christened in his twentieth year, and “ Monk” Lewis 
he remained to the day of his death. Capricious and unreasoning as 
was this estimate of the man, he had none to blame save himself that 
it was so; but he was not, we suspect, greatly inclined to blame any 
one. From what may be learnt of his character, and from the record 
of a correspondence between his mother and himself on this subject,* 
there is little breach of charity in hazarding the suspicion that he was 
not in his heart much troubled at the reputation, however foreign his 
conduct may have been to the reality. Among his friends, and in 
society generally, he was popular despite his affectations, and what 
would in these days be termed his snobbishness: his spirits and his 
temper were even and gay, and in every company he was always 
ready to please and to be pleased. But few, even among his inti- 
mates, knew how much of good there was in that vain and fantastic 
nature, nor was it till he had been many years at rest in his ocean 
grave that the world realised their injustice, and learned with surprise 
that this profane and profligate monster was, in truth, one of the 
“‘mildest-mannered men” that ever existed, an affectionate and 
obedient son, just in all his dealings, of sober and cleanly life, cheer- 
ful, humane, and charitable. 

Matthew Gregory Lewis was born in London on July 9th, 1775. 
Both his parents were of good family, and his father, at least, who 
at his son’s birth was Deputy Secretary for War under Lord North, 
of some fortune. His mother was the youngest daughter of Sir 
Thomas Sewell, of Attershaw, Master of the Rolls to George IIL, 
and near Attershaw lay the estate of her husband Lewis, who was 
also possessed of considerable property in the West Indies. Married 
while little more than a girl, and launched suddenly from a country 
home into the glitter and whirl of the capital, Mrs. Lewis became 
a woman of fashion at an age when she would have been better 
suited with those simple pleasures and duties in whose performance 
Lady Teazle won the heart of her superannuated lord. Between 
her and her eldest son the closest affection ever existed, never on his 
side weakened by the petulance and caprice which she frequently 
exhibited even to him. But between her and her husband there 
was but little affinity. Vain, frivolous, fond of pleasure, and fond 
of admiration, though she had captivated the fancy she could not 
retain the esteem of a man much older than herself, and who, though 
generally just and sensible, was cold, reserved, and too much im- 
mersed in business to have either leisure or inclination for pleasure. 
The son was not ignorant of the breach that each day widened 
between his parents. He endeavoured to interfere, but the inter- 
ference of so youthful a mediator could have but little weight, and 
* «Memoirs’ vol. i., p. 185. 
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while he was still a boy at Westminster the inevitable separation 
came. Mrs. Lewis retired, in the first instance to France, but a 
close correspondence was all through the period of estrangement 
maintained between her and her eldest son—there were three other 
children, two girls, and a boy who died young—and even his early 
letters, while proving the affectionate and generous disposition of 
the writer, exhibit at the same time an amount of reason and 
common-sense but rarely found in one so young, and which few 
would perhaps have expected to find at any time in the author of 
‘The Monk.’ Though his heart was with his mother, his duty to 
his father never wavered, and often he stood his champion against 
her ungenerous and unreasoning complaints ; nor, while removing 
with affectionate assiduity the difficulties into which her extravagance 
or mismanagement so frequently brought her, did he ever fail to 
gently remind her that they were due at least to no illiberality on 
her husband’s side. Rarely has a son been called to play so difficult 
a part, and never has one so difficult been played with more con- 
spicuous tact and consideration. 

The only distinction Lewis appears to have won at Westminster 
was the distinction of being a clever actor. He seems, indeed, to 
have been born with a natural aptitude for the theatre, and one of 
his most intimate friends has recorded in enthusiastic terms his later 
triumphs upon the private stage, a favourite appanage to many of 
the great houses where Lewis visited, but which in those days was 
rightly regarded only as the private amusement of gentlemen, and 
had not become that public infliction to which it has now been 
pushed through the vanity of a few foolish persons. His mother, 
herself a musician of some skill, affected the society of musical and 
theatrical celebrities, and often the child would be put up before 
a select audience to recite passages from Shakespeare, sometimes even 
the effusions of his own childish muse. It is little wonder that 
this early training inspired Lewis not only with an ardent longing 
for literary renown, but also with a strong belief in his own powers. 
But it is curious, and may fairly stand as a further proof of the 
amiability of his temper, that this premature introduction to the 
delights of flattery never led him, as it has led other and greater 
minds, when the polite applause of friends gives way to the impartial 
criticism of the world, to attribute failure not to his own defects 
but to the envy and ignorance of his critics. A cynic might say 
that no critic could penetrate through that sevenfold shield of vanity, 
and vanity is, no doubt, a wondrous help and solace to the writer, 
successful or unsuccessful. But let the cause have been what it might, 
the fact stands that, though Lewis was in his day as finely abused 
as most men, he never retaliated on his critics, save in one instance, 
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only when, as we shall see, he combated the charge of systematic 
immorality. He seems to have written for the honest pleasure of 
writing, and by that merciful dispensation of Providence which 
forbids us to see ourselves as others see us, he was firmly persuaded 
that his work was worthy of the world’s approbation. If the world 
disagreed with him, so much the worse for the world; but it was 
to be pitied for its ignorance, not abused for its spite. 

From Westminster Lewis proceeded in his seventeenth year to 
Oxford. There, at Christ Church, he led for three years a happy, 
harmless life, if somewhat of an idle one for a university student. 
He busied himself as little as possible with the conventional studies 
of the place, and seems, indeed, even to have resided there as seldom 
as the discipline of those days would permit. Assigned by his father 
to the diplomatic service, and destined by Fortune to an independent 
future, a severe application to the Greek and Roman classics was 
as little necessary to him as it assuredly was little to his taste. 
Nature never designed Lewis for a scholar, and in turn he never 
attempted “ to expel her with a fork.” Yet he was not idle. His 
long vacations were spent abroad, one year at Paris, another at 
Weimar, where, besides enjoying himself as a young man of good 
position and means may, he applied himself assiduously to master 
the French and German languages. In the latter particularly he 
became a great proficient, and the ease with which at a later period 
he read off passages of ‘ Faust’ to Byron considerably astonished the 
latter. At Weimar he made the acquaintance of Goethe: “ Among 
other people to whom I have been introduced,” he writes to his 
mother, “are the sister of Schweter, the composer, and M. de Goethe, 
the celebrated author of ‘ Werther,’ so that you must not be surprised 
if I should shoot myself one of these fine mornings.” 

But wherever he was, in Paris, in Weimar, Oxford, or in the 
Highlands with Lord Douglas at Bothwell Castle, his busy pen 
scribbled on. ‘As to my own nonsense, I write and write,” he 
tells his mother. That particular nonsense was a novel, two volumes 
of which were then written, but which was never destined to see 
the light, and to judge by certain extracts given in his biography 
Lewis evinced an unusual degree of judgment in consigning his 
‘Effusions of Sensibility’ to an early grave. Besides this he had 
also in hand a romance, of which he probably made some use after- 
wards. “I have got hold of an infernal dying man who plagues 
my very heart out. He has talked for half a volume already, and 
seems likely to talk for half a volume more.” So he complains to 
his mother from Weimar, and this unconscionable old man probably 
furnished the idea of Reginald in the ‘Castle Spectre.’ Then he had 
translated a French farce, and composed an original one, one of 
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which, apparently the former, was afterwards acted by Bannister 
for his benefit at Drury Lane, but on that occasion only. But the 
crowning glory of those days was his comedy of the ‘ East Indian,’ 
which, after many vicissitudes, and hopes cruelly deferred, was played 
by Mrs. Jordan for her benefit, at the same theatre, and advanced 
to a place in the regular programme; many years after the author’s 
death it came again upon the stage in the guise of a comic opera. 
Verses without end, chiefly of a sentimental cast, and some trans- 
lations from the German, including a large part of Schiller’s 
‘Minister,’ complete the tale: a tolerably good budget, it will be 
allowed, so far as quantity may go, for any lad of seventeen. 

Early in the summer of 1794 Lewis was appointed an attaché 
to the British Embassy at the Hague. He mixed freely in such 
society as the place could afford, finding Lord St. Helens, the English 
Minister, “excessively polite,” the French society very charming, 
and the Dutch “insufferable.” “Their assemblies,” he imparts to 
his usual confidant, “are dreadful . . . . An unfortunate Irishman, 
known by the name of Lord Kerry, being the other night at one 
of them, and quite overcome with its stupidity, yawned so terribly 
that he fairly dislocated his jaw.” He had, too, a taste of warfare 
and a sufficient taste, we may imagine, for a man of peace. 


“T arrived at Arnheim two days before the evacuation of Nimeguen, 
and saw the bombardment of the bridge, which decided the giving up the 
town. The day after I went with Captain Clayton to a small village 
called Lent, in which one of our batteries was constructed, and against 
which the French cannon from Nimeguen were playing very briskly. 
Clayton, having to mount the battery, was obliged to get off his horse, 
which would have made him too conspicuous, and he gave it to me to hold. 
During his absence I saw two cannon-balls pass through the roof of a 
house about ten yards distant, one after another, and at length a ball 
passed through the house under the shelter of whose roof I was standing, 
and knocked all the tiles about my ears; so that you see my campaign has 
not been totally unattended with danger. As I was coming away from the 
village, I was much shocked at seeing a countryman whose leg had been 
shot away at that moment, as he was sitting at his cottage-door, and the 
same ball carried off the arm of his child, an infant of three years old, 
which he held upon his knee.” 


Still, neither his diplomatic duties, which were, perhaps, not onerous, 
nor the charming French, nor the insufferable Dutch, nor the stern 
realities of war, could wean him from his darling studies. The 
‘Mysteries of Udolpho,’ which he recommended to his mother as 
“one of the most interesting books that has ever been published,” 
spurred him on to fresh exertions. Towards the end of September 
he announces, with a natural show of pride, that he has written, 
within the space of ten weeks, “a romance of between three and four 
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hundred pages octavo,” with which he is so much pleased, that if the 
booksellers will not buy it he shall publish it himself. This romance 
was the famous, or infamous, ‘ Monk.’ 

‘Ambrosio; or the Monk’ was published in the summer of 1795. 
“Tt is not too much to say,” remarks Lewis’s biographer with 
amusing solemnity, “that no writer of a maiden production ever 
obtained such rapid and extensive celebrity.” Very few young 
writers have indeed ventured to subscribe their names to such an 
introduction to polite society. But Lewis did not anticipate, or 
affected not to anticipate, any opposition to his work. He was, as we 
have seen, greatly pleased with it himself, and not at all inclined to be 
ashamed of it. So forth it went into the world with the young author’s 
name upon it, the name of a young man of good birth, position, and 
fortune, the son of a well-known and important official, and himself 
a servant of the Crown. It was little wonder, indeed, that society 
experienced the agreeable novelty of a sensation. 

But the sensation was not altogether flattering to the cause. The 
reviewers were against him to a man, and reviewers were not in those 
days at pains to overlay their meaning with those smiling flowers of 
rhetoric which do such good service to the modern critic. What 
they had to say they said with a directness of speech there was no 
explaining away. In this case, however, they made one mistake. 
They declared the book to be indecent and profane, and they were 
right, but they did not declare it to be silly and dull. It was, there- 
fore, asa matter of course, very widely read; for a book has only to be 
publicly condemned, on the first-named ground at least, to insure it, 
unless the law steps in, a large following of readers, if not of admirers. 
The law was, indeed, threatened. A rule nist was obtained by one 
of the societies for the suppression of vice to restrain its sale, and the 
author entered no appearance to show cause against it. But the 
threat never blossomed into action, the rule was not made absolute, 
and the prosecution was suffered to drop. In a second edition, how- 
ever, Lewis thought proper to expunge what he conceived to be the 
objectionable passages, a process of purification which can only lead a 
modern reader to wonder what may have been the author’s defini- 
tion of the term objectionable. At a later period he seems, indeed, to 
have become more alive to the nature of the work. In a remonstrance 
to his mother on a novel she designed to publish, or to write, for it is 


not clear how far she had proceeded with it, occurs the following 
curious passage : 


“T am quite of your opinion when you say that it would be better for 
you as a woman to write dull sermons than ‘The Monk,’ not merely on the 


score of delicacy, but because a dull work will prevent its author being 
much talked about.” 
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The spectacle of a son gravely suggesting to his mother that it 
would be better for her to write sermons than an indecent book, is one 
of the most curious in all the history of literature. 

Yet Lewis, despite his real or assumed indifference, seems to have 
felt some qualms of conscience ; or possibly it may have been only to 
vindicate himself in the eyes of his family from a reproach for which 
he himself cared nothing, that he sent the following letter to his 
father : 

February 23, 1798. 
“My DEAR FATHER, 

“ Though certain that the clamours against ‘ The Monk’ cannot have 
given you the smallest doubt of the rectitude of my intentions, or the 
purity of my principles, yet I am conscious that it must have grieved you 
to find any doubts on the subject existing in the minds of other people. 
To express my sorrow for having given you pain, is my motive for now 
addressing you, and also to assure you that you shall not feel that pain a 
second time on my account. Having made you feel it at all would be a 
sufficient reason, had I not others, to make me regret having published the 
first edition of ‘The Monk,’ but I have others, weaker indeed, than the 
one mentioned, but yet sufficiently strong. I perceive that I have put too 
much confidence in the accuracy of my own judgment; that, convinced of 
my object being unexceptionable, I did not sufficiently examine whether 
the means by which I attained that object were generally so, and that, 
upon many accounts, I have to accuse myself of high imprudence. Let 
me, however, observe that twenty is not the age at which prudence is most 
to be expected. Inexperience prevented my distinguishing what would give 
offence, but as soon as I found that offence was given, I made the only 
reparation in my power—I carefully revised the work, and expunged every 
syllable on which could be grounded the slightest construction of im- 
morality. This, indeed, was no difficult task, for the objections rested 
entirely on expressions too strong, and words carelessly chosen; not on the 
sentiments, characters, or general tendency of the work. 

“That the latter is undeserving censure, Addison will vouch for me; the 
moral and outline of my story are taken from an allegory inserted by him 
in the Guardian, and which he commends highly for ability of inventiop. 
and propriety of object. Unluckily, in working it up, I thought that the 
stronger my colours, the more effect would my picture produce, and it 
never struck me that the exhibition of Vice in her temporary triumph 
might possibly do as much harm as her final exposure and punishment 
would do good. To do much good, indeed, was more than I expected of my 
book ; having always believed that our conduct depends on our own hearts 
and characters, not upon the books we read, or the sentiments we hear. 
But though I did not expect much benefit to arise from the perusal of a 
trifling romance, written by a youth of twenty, I was in my own mind 
quite certain that no harm could be produced by a work whose subject 
was furnished by one of our best moralists, and in the composition of 
which I did not introduce a single incident, or a single character, without 
meaning to inculcate some maxim universally allowed. It was then with 
infinite surprise that I heard the outcry raised against the book, and found 
that a few ill-judged and unguarded passages totally obscured its general 
tendency. . . . I can now do no more than say that neither in this, nor any 
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other part of ‘The Monk,’ had I the slightest idea that what I was then 
writing could injure the principles, moral or religious, of any human being. 
Since this work I have published others, and, taught by experience, I have 
avoided the insertion of any word that could possibly admit of misrepre- 
sentation. As their propriety has not been questioned, I trust that I have 
succeeded in the attempt, and I do not despair of some time or other con- 
vincing my censurers that they have totally mistaken both me and my 
principles. Those principles I need not justify to you, my dear father; I 
need only again request your pardon for the uneasiness which this business 
has given you, and beg you to believe me, your most affectionate son, 
“M. G. Lewis.” 


This is all very well. The cant of good intentions, of exposing Vice 
in her own image, and of doing generally what only prudes can con- 
sider evil that good may come, has been in every age, and under 
every system of manners, the cant of the writer who is taken to task 
for a wilful offence against propriety. It was the cant of Congreve 
when Collier arraigned him and his fellows for the grossness of their 
plays ; it is the cant of certain writers in the present day who, with 
all Congreve’s grossness, have none of Congreve’s wit. That Lewis 
offended more through carelessness than through any real lack of 
moral sense may perhaps be allowed, but he must have known, had 
his years numbered even less than they did, that no ultimate purity 
of design could have excused the shameless impropriety of many of 
his scenes ; while for the design, his own words to his father show how 
little weight he was really and justly inclined to attach to that. Nor 
it is possible to avoid the suspicion that in laying on his colours as 
strongly as he did, he had an eye rather to the sensuous charms of 
his picture than the moral lesson it might convey. He was young, 
in short; he wished to write a book that would be talked about, and 
having no original material of his own to work with, he employed 
that which is unfortunately common to all human nature, and which 
has had in all ages but too powerful attractions for a large class of 
readers. His attempt to shield himself behind the spotless fame of 
Addison is the most disingenuous part of his apology. That the 
outline of his novel may have been suggested by the story of the 
Santon Barsisa in the Guardian is possible; but that story he might 
have known is not te be found in Addison’s writings; nor, were his 
statement correct, would the matter be much mended. As well, 
indeed, might the author of that shameless and disgusting book 
‘L’Assommoir’ excuse himself on the ground that his pretended 
exposition of the degrading effects of drink are suggested by the 
story of Noah. 

Yet it would be, perhaps, incorrect to say that the improprieties 
of ‘The Monk’ were its only passport to fame. At the time of its 
appearance English literature was at its lowest ebb. Cowper was 
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dead, Scott had not yet arisen. Coleridge and Wordsworth were 
unknown, or known only to ridicule. The great masters of fiction had 
passed away, and left none to fill their place; Hayley in poetry, and 
Mrs. Radcliffe in prose, were the twin stars of that murky firmament. 
The mawkish sentimentalities and morbid horrors of the German 
school were in the ascendant, for, as is the wont of all copyists who 
have no master-hand to guide them, it was to the worst features of that 
school that its English imitators turned. Mr. Hayward, in his recent 
work on Goethe,* quotes the following passage from an article in 


the ‘Edinburgh Review’ for June 1816 on the three first parts of 
‘Dichtung und Wahreit : ’ 


“The astonishing rapidity of the development of German literature has 
been the principal cause both of its imperfections and of the enthusiasm 
of its warmest admirers. About five and twenty, or thirty years ago (1786- 
1791), all we knew.about Germany was, that it was a vast tract of country, 
overrun with hussars and classical editors, and that if you went there you 
would see a great tun at Heidelberg, and be regaled with excellent old hock 
and Westphalia hams ; the taste for which good things was so predominant 
as to preclude the slightest approach to poetical grace or enthusiasm. At 
that time we had never seen a German name affixed to any other species of 
writing than a treaty by which some Serene Highness or another had sold 
so many head of soldiers for American consumption, or to a formidable 


apparatus of critical annotation teeming with word-catching and Billings- 
gate in Latin and.-Greek.” 


The article was written by Jeffrey himself, and written, as Mr. 
Hayward complains, with the express purpose of holding up Goethe 
and his works to ridicule. ‘The writer had obviously never heard of 
Klopstock, Herder, Wieland, Winckelman, Lessing or Kant ;” but Mr. 
Hayward seems strangely to have misinterpreted Jeffrey’s true mean- 
ing. How many’ educated Englishmen in the latter quarter of the 
last century—the time, be it remembered, that Jeffrey specifies, the 
time of his birth, not the time, as Mr. Hayward seems to think, at 
which the offending article was written—how many, we say, had at 
that period heard of the sages Mr. Hayward enumerates? Very few, 
we suspect ; andimuch fewer, we suspect, have any degree of intimacy 
with them now than so accomplished a German as Mr. Hayward 
would be willing to believe. Even Mr. Carlyle has done less to 
familiarise Englishmen with German literature than he hoped, less 
perhaps than he knows. The name of Goethe, indeed, is familiar 
enough on our lips, and thanks to the late Mr. Lewis, and to Mr. 
Hayward himself, it is tolerably well known what manner of man he 
was. He is spoken of in England with all reverence, and is perhaps 
the only foreigner whom Englishmen will allow to wear his hat in 


* «Foreign Classics for English Readers:’ “Goethe,” by A. Hayward. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1878. 
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the presence of Shakespeare; but yet how many of our countrymen 
know much more of ‘ Faust’ than the Italian Opera has taught them ? 
Let us hear what Scott has to say on the subject.* 


“ As far back as 1788, a new species of literature began to be introduced 
into this country. Germany, long known as a powerful branch of the 
European confederacy, was then for the first time heard of as the cradle 
of a style of poetry and literature, of a kind much more analogous to that 
of Britain, than either the French, Spanish, or Italian schools, though all 
three had at various times been cultivated and imitated among us. The 
names of Lessing, Klopstock, Schiller, and other German poets of eminence 
were only known in Britain very imperfectly. ‘The Sorrows of Werther,’ 
was the only composition that had attained any degree of popularity, and 
the success of that remarkable novel, notwithstanding the distinguished 
genius of the author, was retarded by the nature of its incidents. To the 
other compositions of Goethe, whose talents were destined to illuminate the 
age in which he flourished, the English remained strangers, and much 
more so to Schiller, Biirger, anda whole cycle of foreigners of distinguished 
merit.” 


Had Mr. Hayward remembered this passage he would, we think, 
have been less quick to condemn Jeffrey, who was, in fact, perfectly 
correct in his statements, though his words may take some colour 
of extravagance from the tone of contempt he designedly em- 
ployed. That design was.not to ridicule Goethe, but to ridicule 
his ridiculous imitators. Even Mr. Hayward is forced to confess that, 
stripped of the charm of Goethe's style, and the artistic elegance of 
his method, there is much in such a work as that we style ‘The 
Sorrows of Werther’ { to offer fair game to the scorner. It was a 
translation, and a very vile translation, of this book that first in- 
troduced Goethe to the English public, who hailed with delight a 
style of writing that hit their tastes so nicely. For sentiment was 
then high in fashion, and we must dare to take issue with Scott when 
he asserts that the success of Goethe’s work was retarded by the 
nature of its incidents. The sorrows of his hero pleased no whit 
the less because they were expended on an improper object. We 
question whether Richardson, despite the manlier and more English 
genius of Fielding and Smollett, was not still the better favourite 
with the multitude. For with the idle, or with those into whose lives 
no element of real misfortune or sorrow enters, tears ever have had, 
and ever will have, a charm superior to laughter. With an immense 
number of people, even of an age and condition to dissuade them from 


* «Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad.’ 

+ “Even the title is mistranslated,” writes Mr. Hayward of a very bad 
translation of this work which appeared in 1801. “It should be the 
‘Sufferings of Young Werther.’” This is surely something of a distinction 
without a difference. 
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so vain a pleasure, nothing is so “ dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.” 
Many, too, of real taste and discernment, were, or affected to be, dis- 
gusted by the coarseness of Richardson’s great rival, and assumed a 
patrician contempt at the vulgarity, as they called it, of his scenes, 
and the lowness of his characters. But those who attempted to walk 
in the footsteps of Richardson, while missing his good qualities, 
exaggerated his bad a hundredfold. With them feeling degenerated 
into sentiment, and the scenes for which, according to a modern taste, 
the author of ‘ Pamela’ has earned some of the censure bestowed on 
the author of ‘Tom Jones,’ were copied with a less correct pencil, and 
filled in with a fuller brush and bolder colour. It is the province of 
genius to stir the feelings, but the poorest intelligence can inflame 
the imagination. The open coarseness of Fielding and Smollett was 
avoided with a nice affectation of prudery, but in its stead grew up a 
viciousness, shrouded indeed in the loose vest of sentimentalism, but not 
on that account less offensive, and perhaps on that account more per- 
nicious, while wholly unredeemed by the strong, pure style, manly sense, 
and natural touch, which have raised ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘ Roderick 
Random’ to the dignity of English classics. Our writers of fiction 
copied no longer from nature, but from models whose faults they 
aggravated and to whose virtues they were insensible. Affecting the 
strictest principles of morality, they professed to inculcate virtue by 
presenting vice in its most alluring and dangerous shape, taking as 
their motto Pope’s famous maxim : 


“ Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen,” 


than which, as Lewis’s biographer justly remarks, no maxim was ever 
more hazardous in the application. Their readers, indeed, troubled 
their heads little what the moral might be if only the form in which 
it was conveyed was to their taste. “The professed moral of a piece,” 
as Scott shrewdly observes, “is usually what the reader is least 
interested in; it is like the mendicant who cripples after some 
splendid and gay procession, and in vain solicits the attention of those 
who have been gazing upon it.”* But here was the danger that the 
splendour of those processions would grow dull, the gaiety monotonous. 
The old materials were worked out, and it was not in the power of 
those who arrayed the tawdry pageant to invent new ones. At this 
moment Werther came upon the scene, and was hailed as a veritable 
godsend. All eyes were turned to the land of his birth. The mine 
of German fiction thus opened was worked with a will, and after the 
same blind and unreasoning method. All the worst extravagances of 


* Scott’s ‘Lives of Novelists and Dramatists :’ “ Henry Fielding.” 
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an extravagant school were let loose upon an astonished and soon 
enraptured public. 


“Tales of the most thrilling horror and extravagant improbability were 
imported from the land of metaphysics and misanthropy ; through whose 
pages demons stalked, shrouded in mystery, and dealt around despair 
without the smallest remorse or mitigation of conscience. Disappointed 
lovers were made to rack their invention upon the most appalling 
expedients for ending their woes;. till the dreams of dyspeptic lunacy 
could no further go. The quiet pictures of domestic life and the less 
hurtful details of smaller vices were no longer considered as sufficiently 
stimulating. Violent contrast, unnatural incident, and unheard-of crimes 
were only to be tolerated. A tale which appealed to the reason was 
considered dull and prosy; the passions must be roused, and the universal 
ery was for excitement.” * 


Mrs. Radcliffe, the Robespierre of that age of literary terror, 
never, indeed, gave way to the prevailing taste, or, at least, to the 
worse side of it. There was mystery and gloom enough in her pages, 
and even a fair proportion of horror, but she was never vicious even 
by implication, and though posterity has declined to ratify the 
enthusiasm of her contemporaries, and shakes its head even at the 
more qualified praise of Scott, it cannot refuse her the praise of being, 
if not the best, the purest of her school. From the ‘Mysteries of 
Udolpho ’ directly sprang ‘The Monk.’ But with Lewis it was the 
old story again and in an exaggerated form. He copied everywhere,t 
and, unlike the Greek sculptor who selected the particular beauties of 
each beautiful woman he could find to make one matchless Helen, he 
selected the worst points of every model, and reproduced them with 
all the faults that an immature judgment, an imperfect education, and 
a lively but perverted fancy could supply. With a diseased taste 
“ who peppers the highest is surest to please,” and no one, or no one 
at least of such name and position as Lewis, had ever peppered quite 
so freely before. ‘The praise bestowed upon the work by men of real 
genius may seem at first less easy to explain. Yet even genius will 
sometimes go with the stream, nor is the capacity for producing work 
of the highest order always allied with the capacity for judging the 


* «Memoirs of Lewis,’ vol. i., p. 172. 

+ In the ‘Monthly Review’ for August, 1797, will be found an amusing 
list of Lewis’s plagiarisms. “The outline of the story was suggested 
by that of the Santon Barsisa in the Guardian; the form of temptation 
is borrowed from the ‘Devil in Love of Cazotte’ (also, one might have 
said, from the familiar legend of St. Anthony) ; the catastrophe is taken 
from the ‘Sorcerer.’ In the ‘Adventures of Raymond and Agnes’ the 
forest scene is borrowed from Smollett’s ‘Count Fathom’; the ‘ Bleeding 
Nun’ isa popular German tale, and the convent-prison resembles the 
inflictions of Mrs. Radcliffe.” 
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work of others. The two names which are most commonly cited 
among the admirers of ‘The Monk’ are those of Byron and Shelley. 
But the criticisms of the former are notoriously among the very worst 
expressions of that great intellect, while the bold defiance of so young 
a man to the laws of decorum and morality were certain to enlist the 
sympathies of Byron no less than of Shelley. In the few fragments 
of fiction that remain among the latter’s work, may be traced a strong 
affinity to the school which produced ‘The Monk.’ But we have 
lingered long enough over a worthless subject. 

To employ a familiar phrase, Lewis awoke on the publication of 
his novel to find himself famous. His course of life was now de- 
termined. He decided to abandon diplomacy and devote himself 
entirely to the Muses. On coming of age in the following year 
he did, indeed, take his seat in Parliament, succeeding the famous 
Beckford in the representation of Hendon in Wiltshire. Through 
whose influence he entered the House, or on what grounds, is not 
stated by his biographer. But in those days, and, perhaps, it may 
be thought, in these, no very particular qualifications were considered 
necessary for a member of Parliament, and any young man of birth 
and means, who had rendered himself in any way conspicuous, found 
little difficulty in gratifying his ambition for senatorial honours. 
But Lewis, if such an ambition was ever more with him than a 
momentary ebullition of vanity, was soon tired of his new toy. He 
never attempted to speak; his attendance soon became irregular ; 
and after a few sessions he wisely retired into a more congenial 
atmosphere. But of his pen he never tired. Amid all the dis- 
tractions and amusements of society, in which he now began to 
be a familiar figure, he still continued to read and write with un- 
abated ardour, and would often escape from the “fumum strepi- 
tumque Rome” to a little cottage he had hired at Barnes, where 
he could pursue his studies at leisure. His father viewed the 
change with disfavour, but made no open opposition, nor did he 
till a later period, and for a different reason, withdraw from the 
young author the liberal allowance he had settled on the young 
diplomatist. 

In the year following ‘ The Monk,’ the ‘Castle Spectre’ was 
brought out at Drury Lane. It is said that Lewis first submitted the 
manuscript to his sister,* that she might expunge all such passages 
as appeared to her to offend either against religion or decorum. 
What labour this delicate office entailed we are not told, but if the 
lady’s criticism extended to offences against literary as well as moral 
propriety, it is clear her office can have been no sinecure. The play, 
however, was successful: it “ran,” as the saying is, for sixty nights, 

* Married to Sir Henry Lushington, of Aspenden Hall, Herts. 
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and kept its place upon the stage up to a period within the memory 
of men still living. To Sheridan, indeed, who was then manager 
of Drury Lane, it proved for a time a very mine of gold. Every 
one remembers the story of the dispute between him and Lewis, 
which the latter offered to clench by betting all that his play had 
brought into the manager’s exchequer. ‘No, no,” was the answer, 
“that is too large a sum to risk on such a trifle; but I will bet you 
what it is worth.” No better proof, were proof required, could be 
given of the estimation in which all men of sense held this remark- 
able work, and of the absurdity of the argument which attempted 
to establish from the success of such a monstrous tissue of nonsense 
the intellectual inferiority of our forefathers! The piece was popular 
then, as vulgar burlesques and mawkish parodies of French comedies 
are popular now. Many years, centuries, indeed, have passed since 
any sensible person would have thought of seeking in the theatre 
a standard of the intellectual power of the time. It is impossible 
to imagine a more awful doom for this generation than for some 
future historian to gauge the quality of its intelligence by the 
plays in vogue in the majority of our theatres. Only the most auda- 
cious effrontery, or an ignorance still more audacious, could venture 
on such a theory, or affect to point to the author of the ‘ Castle 
Spectre’ as the representative of a time which in the variety and 
splendour of its genius can vie with the golden ages of Elizabeth 
and Anne. So fearful, indeed, of the result was Sheridan, whose 
own high genius and correct taste could not fathom the dark pro- 
found of the popular mind, that he implored Lewis to “keep the 
spectre out of the last scene.” Lewis refused, and, as events 


proved, very wisely refused. -‘ Never,” he wrote in the preface to 
the published edition of the play. 


“was any poor soul so ill-used as Evelina’s, previous to presenting 
herself before the audience. The friends to whom I read my drama, the 
manager to whom I presented it, and the actors who were to perform in it, 
all combined to persecute my ‘spectre,’ and requested me to confine my 
ghost to the green-room. Aware that without her, my catastrophe would 
closely resemble that of the ‘Grecian Daughter,’ I resolved upon retain- 
ing her. The event justified my obstinacy. The ‘spectre’ was as well 
treated before the curtain as she had been ill-used behind it; and, as she 
continues to make her appearance nightly with increased applause, I think 
myself under great obligations to her and her representative.” 


The ‘Castle Spectre’ was by far the most fortunate of all Lewis’s 
plays. Indeed, with the exception of an equestrian piece known 
as ‘Timour the Tartar,’ designed for Covent Garden to eclipse the 
glories of ‘ Bluebeard’ at the rival house, and the comedy of ‘The 
East Indian,’ his success as a dramatist was less remarkable than 
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his perseverance. An opera called ‘Adelmorn the Outlaw,’ despite 
Kelly’s music, and the acting of Charles Kemble and Mrs. Jordan, 
never obtained any hold on the public fancy. ‘Alfonso, King of 
Castile,’ a tragedy in blank verse, fell still more flat, though the 
cast was a good one, including George Frederick Cooke, and the 
author himself allowed that the acting could not well have been 
better. In his preface to this, the most ambitious of all his works, 
Lewis, for the only time in his life so far as we know, made an 
appeal to his critics. 


“To the assertion that my play is stupid,” he wrote, “I have nothing to 
object; if it be found so, even so let it be said. But if, as was most falsely 
asserted of ‘Adelmorn,’ any anonymous writer should advance that my 
tragedy is immoral, I expect him to prove his assertions by quoting the 
objectionable passages.” 


Whether the objections thus anticipated were ever made, or, if 
made, were made in the form prescribed, we cannot say; but his 
biographer is careful to specify it as the most moral of all his works. 
We should be sorry to recommend any of our readers to judge for 
themselves, not out of regard for their morals, for there.is really 
very little harm in the play, but out of regard for their time and 
patience. If curious on the subject, however, they will find in one 
of the early numbers of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ * a very amusing 
article on it, which has also the advantage of being very short, from 
no less sharp a pen than that of Sydney Smith himself. 


“We confess,” is the critic’s comment on the author’s assertion of inno- 
cence, “we have been highly delighted with these symptoms of returning, 
or perhaps nascent purity in the mind of Mr. Lewis, a delight somewhat 
impaired, to be sure, at the opening of the play by the following explana- 
tion which Ottila gives of her early rising.” 


He then proceeds to quote the lines in question, which are certainly 
written in what it was once the fashion to term a glowing style, nor 
will the critic’s brief summary of the early scenes tend perhaps to 
reassure any very modest person who may desire to study for himself 
the adventures of Alfonso, King of Castile. It is allowed, however, 
that “all is not so bad in this play.” ‘There is some good poetry 
scattered up and down, and some strong painting which shows every 
now and then the hand of a master.” This is Sydney Smith’s 
opinion, and we regret we are compelled to disagree with so eminent 
a writer, though we do most thoroughly agree with his explanation 
of the ill-suecess which it experienced on the stage, the want of 
nature in the characters, and of probability and good arrangement 
in the incidents—objections, as he drily remarks, of some force. 


* For 1803. 
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But to go seriatim through all Lewis’s plays would be sheer waste / 
of time. The most that can be said of them is that they show a 
fair amount of what is technically known as knowledge of the stage. 
Moore, writing when Lewis was at the height of his theatrical 
reputation, to a friend minded to try his fortune as a dramatist, 
recommends Lewis as likely to be of great service to him. “No 
one,” he says, “knows the inside of a theatre so well as Lewis.” It 
is obvious, however, that to “know the inside of a theatre” is not 
the only knowledge necessary for a writer of plays, though there 
is, indeed, a certain class of theatrical entertainments where, next 
to the skill of the carpenter, the scene-painter, and the dressmaker, 
it is perhaps the most important element of success. In originality, 
in characterisation, in the nature of his incidents, and the propriety 
of his language, Lewis was as deficient as any farce-writer of the 
present day. Had he not been, in short, the man he was—of good 
birth, of good position, of independent means, and notorious as the 
author of ‘The Monk’—it is very doubtful whether any work of 
his would ever have advanced beyond the manager’s room. His 
tragedy of ‘Alfonso’ was acted, not at Drury Lane, but at Covent 
Garden, owing to some quarrel with Sheridan ; and in a letter written 


to his mother, a few days after the first performance, occurs the 
following passage : 


“ For what reason I know not, but Mr. Harris (the manager of Covent 
Garden) has taken all of a sudden a fancy for everything that I do.... 


‘Anything that you choose to be brought forward,’ said he, ‘shall be 
produced immediately.’ ” 


Precisely so; and it is pretty much the same, we fancy, at the 
present day. Were Shakespeare’s self, under a different name, 
to re-visit these glimpses of the moon with another Othello, we 
would back a philosophical comedy by Mr. Bradlaugh to take the 
stage against it. There is more virtue in a name than Juliet 
dreamed of. 

Lewis, however, was supremely happy, and seems really to have 
satisfied himself that his plays were very fine works. His notions 
of failure and success, to judge by the letters to his mother, appear 
moreover to have been somewhat confused, unless we are to suppose 
he was desirous of sparing her a painful knowledge which a glance 
at the first newspaper would have been sufficient to dispel. But 
whether clapped or damned mattered little to his equal mind. He 
continued to pour outa never-ebbing stream: tragedies, comedies, 
operas, farces, novels, satires, love songs, ballads, political squibs, 
much as, to employ an ingenious simile once irreverently applied 
to a’ distinguished novelist, the grand Llama of Thibet grinds 
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out prayers. Nor, despite his literary labours, did he neglect the 
lighter relaxations of society. It is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that, by the men at least, he was as much laughed at as caressed ; 
but it is certain that he was a favoured guest at many great houses, 
and graciously received by royalty itself. The Duchess of York 
visited him at his cottage at Barnes, and the description by a friend 
of the entertainment made in her honour, and particularly of the 
host’s own condition and behaviour on that memorable day, conveys 
as good an idea of the man as any other passage in the book.* He 
was often, too, at Oatlands, and of one of his visits there Byron 
somewhere tells the following anecdote. Being observed one morning 
with his eyes red and a very sentimental air, he was asked what was 
the matter. When people said anything kind to him, he answered, 
it affected him deeply, “and just now the duchess has said something 
so kind to me that——” here the tears began to flow. “Never 
mind, Lewis,” said one of the guests to him, “never mind; don’t 
ery; she could not mean it.” He was, in truth, a character to 
which the author of the ‘Book of Snobs’ would have assigned a 
prominent place in his gallery of portraits. Scott, the least ill- 
natured, surely, of all men, and who, indeed, has paid many high 
compliments to Lewis’s talents, thus describes him : 


“He was fonder of great people than he ought to have been, either as a 
man of talent, or a man of fashion. He had always dukes and duchesses 
in his mouth, and was pathetically fond of any one that hada title. You 
would have sworn that he had been a parvenu of yesterday, yet he had 
lived all his life in good society.” 


Among the great houses which Lewis visited was Inverary, where 
he used to pass a portion of every autumn, and where he was very 
popular for his good temper and skill in providing amusements for 
the company. It was through a relation of the family of Campbell, 
the Lady Charlotte Bury, that he first made the acquaintance of 
Scott, who owed, as he has declared, to this introduction his first 
plunge into poetry. Moore repeats the story, adding that Scott 
had passed the earlier part of his life with a set of “clever, rattling, 
drinking fellows,” whose thoughts and talents lay wholly out of the 
region of poetry, for which, had it not been for Lewis, he might 
never have discovered his taste. This is, perhaps, making too much 
of the matter, for Scott had made his plunge before he met Lewis. 
His translations, or imitations, as he preferred to call them, of the 
‘Lenoré’ and ‘Der Wilde Jager’ of Birger, had been published in 
Edinburgh in 1796, but attracted little notice, owing, in a great 
measure, to the number of translations from the same source which 
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had appeared about the same time in England, including an admit- 
able one of the first-named ballad by Mr. William Taylor of Norwich. 
It was in the autumn of 1801 that Scott and Lewis first became 
friends; and it is curious to read how, thirty years afterwards, when 
the great novelist had drunk the eup of fame to the dregs, he could 
still tell Allan Cunningham that he had never felt such rapture as 
when the “ Monk” invited him to dinner at his hotel.* Lewis was 
then projecting his ‘Tales of Wonder,’ to which Scott gladly agreed 
to contribute, and in this collection the fine ballads of “ Glenfinlass,” 
the “Eve of St. John,” and the “Fire King” made their first 
appearance. Captain Medwin has made Byron declare the greater 
part of the last-named of the three to have been written by Lewis 
himself, who, according to the same authority, was in the habit of 
correcting Scott’s verses for him,t two imputations which the latter 
naturally took the first opportunity of very distinctly refuting} At 
the same time he allowed that he owed much to Lewis’s criticisms, 
which appear to have been chiefly directed to false rhymes, defective 
rhythm, and the like; and certainly, if we may judge by the necessity 
for many of the corrections, there must have been some truth in 
the statement put by Medwin into Byron’s mouth that Scott, when 
he first began to write poetry, understood but little of the mechanical 
part of his art.§ Though Scott, as his own judgment widened, 
found cause to moderate his early opinion of Lewis’s talents, he 
always spoke with admiration of his ear for rhyme and rhythm, 
which he declared to be more delicate even than Byron’s, a com- 
parison which would we fear in Mr. Swinburne’s estimation be of 
little more value than that of the luckless critic who excited 
Macaulay’s wrath by avowing the first oration of the elder Pitt 
to have been more ornamented than the speeches of Demosthenes, 
less diffuse than those of Cicero. The ‘Tales’ were, however, a 
failure, despite Scott’s assistance, and Southey’s, who contributed 
“The Old Woman of Berkeley,” and some other pieces of the same 
class, to say nothing of Lewis’s own contributions, the best of which 
was the ballad of “ Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogen,” perhaps 
the only one of the author’s works which has survived to this day. 
The public were aghast at the audacity with which the publisher— 
without Lewis’s knowledge, Scott says—had swelled the collection 
into two expensive volumes by the insertion of some of the most 
familiar pieces in English poetry: Dryden’s ‘ Theodore and Honoria,’ 
and Parnell’s ‘Hermit’ among the number. Some wicked wit 


* Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.” 

+ ‘Account of some passages in Lord Byron’s later years.’ 

t Note D., Appendix to ‘ Imitations of Ancient Ballads.’ 
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christened the work “Tales of Plunder ;” the reviewers attacked it 
to a man, and it was soon “laughed into Lethe.” 

With the exception of ‘ Alonzo,’ Lewis’s poetry has long ago gone 
the way of his prose, nor is it probable that the present generation 
know very much more than two lines in the once famous history of 
the knight and his perjured mistress. Of the one, indeed, as of the 
other, the same may be said, that the world never got the best till 
the writer was in his grave. Incomparably the best specimens of 
his muse are to be found in the posthumous ‘Journal.’ His 
romantic verses are as tawdry and bombastic as his drama, while 
those on more domestic subjects not infrequently deserve the 
criticism which in the same generation was passed on a little volume 
of poems put forth by Charles Lamb and his friend Lloyd, of being 
so familiar as scarcely to be verse at all. Such fame as they had 
can be attributed only to the general barrenness of contemporary 
literature, and to the name their author bore. Many of the pieces 
which made their first appearance in these ‘Memoirs’ were written 
merely for the hour, at the request of some friends, to celebrate some 
domestic incident, or record some passing sentiment. Even as such 
they cannot take very high rank, while, if, as we are told, his 
humorous stanzas were the delight of his intimates, we can only 
say that, like the friends of Mr. Peter Magnus, his intimates must 
have been very easily amused. In short, it is difficult to determine 
on what grounds Lewis could ever have made even the figure he 
did in the world of letters, save on those we have mentioned. Yet 
those, indeed, as the history of letters teaches us, are grounds of 
some substance, and it would not, perhaps, in our own time be 
difficult to find more than one instance of talents no higher than 
Lewis’s elevated into temporary splendour by the pious enthusiasm 
of friends. 

The death of his father, which happened somewhere about 1812-13,* 
left Lewis in sole possession of a comfortable fortune. There had 
existed for some years previously an unhappy estrangement between 
the pair, in consequence of an intimacy the father had formed with a 
lady of good position in society, whom he required his son to receive 
as an acknowledged friend of the family. This the latter very pro- 
perly conceived his respect and affection for his mother would not 
permit, and though his refusal was conveyed in all humility, nor did 
he ever on his part suffer the matter to interfere with his notions of 
filial duty, the resentment of his father, artfully fanned by the malice 
of the intruder, drove him for a time from his home. All attempts 
at reconciliation were for a long time thwarted by the same designing 


* No date is given in the ‘Memoirs,’ which are often sadly deficient in 
this necessary element of biography. 
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spirit, nor was it till the father lay on his death-bed that peace was 
made. It was, perhaps, to make some atonement to a son who had 
always shown himself, in circumstances of peculiar delicacy, affec- 
tionate, dutiful, and forgiving, that, with the exception of some 
legacies to the original offender, he left him everything he had to 
leave. 

The change in Lewis’s circumstances made, however, no immediate 
change in his life. He still continued to pass his time between his 
chambers in the Albany, his cottage at Barnes, and the houses of his 
friends. His charities were largely increased, and his mother made 
comfortable with a handsome income for life. One of the results of 
his father’s estrangement had been the diminution of his allowance, 
which had compelled him, sorely against his will, to be less lavish 
with his purse, and for this enforced economy he now made ample 
amends. His biographer relates many pleasing instances of his 
charity, which seems, moreover, to have been as discriminating as it 
was generous. Nor had vanity any share in his benevolence. Like 
“humble Allen,” he delighted to do good by stealth, and the only 
condition ever pressed upon the recipients of his bounty was that the 
name of their benefactor should be concealed. It is to Lewis’s private 
character rather than to his literary work that we must turn for any 
claim on our respect, and it really seems little exaggeration to say of 
him that he was, allowing for a few harmless weaknesses, as good a 
man as he was a bad writer, which all who have made his acquaint- 
ance in the latter capacity will allow to be very high praise indeed. 
Charles Greville, to be sure, rates his character at a much lower 
estimate, and brings some members of his family to support the 
estimation ; but Greville, we know, had a rare faculty in discovering 
the worse side of human nature. 

In 1815 Lewis put into execution a project which he had long 
contemplated. By his father’s death he had come, as we have seen, 
into possession of an estate in Jamaica, and he now determined on a 
visit to his property to satisfy himself by personal investigation of 
the condition of his slaves—a topic which was then occupying a large 
share of attention in England through the untiring exertions of a 
small band of philanthropists, of whom Wilberforce, and his friend 
Zachary Macaulay, were the prominent figures. He slipped off very 
quietly, in order, as he writes to his mother, with a somewhat super- 
fluous force of language, to spare each other the “‘ unnecessary agony 
of leave-taking” for a few months. He sailed from England on 
November 10, 1815, and landed in Jamaica on the first day of the 
new year. 

He remained there four months, and during that time devoted 
himself with such solicitude to the object of his visit, that he came to 
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be regarded by all the negroes on the island as their champion and 
intercessor, somewhat, as we may imagine, to the annoyance of the 
other proprietors. His conduct, however, seems in general to have 
been marked, despite Moore’s sneer,* with good sense and moderation, 
if not always calculated to advance his own proprietary interests, and 
where he erred on the side of indulgence, it was rather through his 
own innate kindness of heart than from a wrong perception of 
character or facts. Before his departure he drew up a code of laws 
for the management of his own estate, in which the use of the lash 
was entirely forbidden. The writer in the ‘Quarterly,’ from whom 
we have already quoted, opines that if all the West India proprietors 
had behaved as he did, “not all the fanatics, backed by all the 
Liberals, and all the East India sugar-dealers, would have consum- 
mated their ruin”—an opinion which many now living would, we 
imagine, be particularly pleased to have seen established by fact. 

Back again in England, Lewis allowed himself but a short rest 
before setting out for the Continent, in pursuance of a long-cherished 
design of paying a visit to Byron in his illustrious and self-appointed 
exile. He found his friend at Geneva, in the society of the Shelleys, 
and there he passed some weeks before continuing his tour across the 
Alps to Milan, Florence, Rome, and Naples. This part of his career 
is but briefly noticed by his biographer, and it is much to be regretted 
that Byron has not left, or Moore has not recorded, some memorials 
of a visit which, despite the former’s quoted opinion of Lewis, must 
have been rich in interest to posterity. The only register of that time 
the ‘Memoirs’ vouchsafe is a codicil to Lewis’s will, entailing, with 
such strictness as he and his friends could devise, certain conditions 
on his heir with regard to the future of his West Indian estates— 
conditions which, it appears, were afterwards challenged and set aside 
by the law-courts. The document, which is dated froth the Maison 
Diodati, August 20, 1816, was witnessed by Byron, Shelley, and 
Polidori. Lewis returned to England in the close of the following 
summer, and, after another short sojourn, sailed again for Jamaica in 
the October of the same year. 

His second visit was, according to his own statement, eminently 
satisfactory, in showing the good results of the first. From his 
overseer he received the best accounts of the conduct of his negroes, 
who, he declared, worked twice as hard under his new and gentler 
regulations than on any other estate where the old laws were still in 
force. On May 4, 1818, he sailed once more for England. 

He was ill when he went on board, having for some days previously 


* “He was ruining his negroes in Jamaica, they say, by indulgence, for 
which they suffered severely so soon as his back was turned.”—Moore’s 
‘Diary.’ 
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been suffering from a slight attack of yellow fever. As the voyage 
proceeded he grew worse, and a strong emetic, imprudently administered 
at his own desire, hastened the end. Early in the morning of May 
14 he died, and his body was committed, with all decency, but ne- 
cessarily with all haste, to the waves of the Gulf of Florida. “Few 
men,” wrote Moore in his ‘ Diary,’ “once so talked of have ever pro- 
duced so little sensation by their death ;” and Byron, in his ‘ Notes to 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ bears additional record that 
“Monk Lewis had outlived his reputation.” It would be more chari- 
table to think that he had outlived a reputation of which the larger 
and clearer sight of manhood had made him justly ashamed, and that 
he would, had he been spared, have obliterated by an old age of sobriety 
and benevolence the literary follies and excesses of his youth. 

With the exception of the ‘Journal,’ which it seems doubtful that 
he designed for publication, his literary career may be said to have 
terminated with his father’s death. Nothing bearing his name was 
issued from the press after 1812. He did not, however, wholly 
abandon poetical composition, and a short time previous to his second 
departure from England he presented a friend with a copy of verses 
entitled ‘The Angel of Mercy,’ so obviously suggested from ‘ Lallah 
Rookh’ as to preclude, even in his not too fastidious mind, all idea of 
publication. Of the verses interspersed in his ‘ Journal’ we have already 
spoken. There is among them a little poem called “The Hours,” 
which for graceful fancy (if it be not borrowed) and melodious diction 
far exceeds all the combined effusions of his muse. The ‘Journal’ 
itself, which was nursed into the world by Charles Greville, will well 
repay perusal even now. It must always stand high among works 
of a similar class for lightness, pleasantry, descriptive power, and 
felicity of expression, and fairly justifies the assertion of its reviewer, 
that had he in his mature age undertaken a novel of manners, it 
would have cast immeasurably into the shade even the happiest efforts 
of his boyish romance. 














Che Reverend Sather Gaucher's Elixir. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


“ Drink a draught of this, my friend, and tell me what you think of it.” 

The Curé of Graveson began carefully, as a lapidary counts his 
pearls, to pour out, drop by drop, thimblefuls of a “liqueur” of a 
golden green colour, sparkling and most delicious. My blood was all 
aglow after this delicious draught. 

“This drink is Father Gaucher’s elixir; it is the joy and health of 
the whole country of Provence,” continued the honest fellow trium- 
phantly. ‘It is made in the monastery of the Prémontrés ; it is worth 
all the Chartreuses in the world. And if you only knew how enter- 
taining the story of this elixir is! . . . Listen, I will tell it to you.” 

Accordingly he began in the most simple manner—in the dining- 
room of the rectory, which was so modest, and calm, and adorned 
with the whole history of the Cross and with curtains starched out 
like surplices—to tell me the story, which was somewhat irreverent 
and sceptical, and rather in the Erasmus, or d’Assomy’s style :— 

Twenty years ago, the order of the Prémontrés, or I should perhaps 
call them the White Fathers, for they were always termed so amongst 
the Provengaux, were in great poverty and misery. If you had seen 
their monastery at that time you would have been quite sorry for 
them. The high wall and the Pacéme tower were falling to pieces ; 
grass growing all round the monastery ; the pillars splitting ; the stone 
saints were topsy-turvy in their nooks ; there was not a window or a 
door in decent order. The breezes from the Rhone blew as bleakly 
as in the Camargue, blowing out the tapers and breaking the leads 
round the windows, and emptying the shells of the holy water. But 
what was the saddest sight of all, was to see the spire of the monas- 
tery as silent as an abandoned pigeon-house, and the fathers, having 
no means of buying a bell, were reduced to ring their matins by 
clanging pieces of wood gathered from the almond-tree. 

Poor White Fathers! I can still see them, as they appeared at the 
procession for the Féte-Dieu, and as they passed along as sadly with 
their hoods all patched, all so pale and thin (for their only food was 
pumpkins and water-melons). Bringing up the rear was the Prior, all 
abashed, with his head down, and appearing quite ashamed to show 
his ungilded crosier and moth-eaten mitre in white wool to the sun. 
The ladies who belonged to the association were actually crying for 
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mere pity’s sake, and the fat banner-bearers were joking among them- 
selves and pointing at the poor monks. “Starlings are always thin 
when they go about in bands.” 

The fact is, the unfortunate White Monks had more than once dis- 
cussed among themselves whether it would not be better to separate 
and each start in a different direction, in search of gain. One day as 
this very subject was being discussed in the chapter-house, a message 
was brought to the Prior, to ask him to speak to Brother Gaucher, 
who was anxious to be admitted to the council. 

You must know that this same Brother Gaucher was the cow- 
herd of the monastery; that is to say, that he spent his days in 
driving before him, through the arches of the monastery, two thin 
cows, who sought their food in the chinks of the pavement. He 
himself had been brought up by an old woman who was quite mad, 
in the country of Baux, and she was known by the name of Aunt 
Bégon ; afterwards he had been picked up by the White Fathers. The 
unfortunate cowherd had never been able to learn anything more 
than to recite his Pater Noster (and that he could only recite in the 
Provengal tongue), and look after the cows, for he was unusually 
thick-headed, and “as sharp as a wooden beetle.” It is a true saying 
that “empty casks have the best sound.” 

He was a fervent Christian, although somewhat dreamy ; he wore 
the sackcloth cheerfully, and gave himself the discipline with a full 
assurance of its efficacy, and with such force . . . When he made 
his appearance in the chapter-room, in a simple awkward manner, 
bowing to the assembly with one leg behind, the Prior, the canons, 
the treasurer, all burst out laughing. This always happened when 
he appeared with his good old face, and with his goat-like beard 
and his foolish eyes; so being accustomed to this hilarity, Brother 
Gaucher was not troubled. ‘“ Reverend fathers,” he began, while he 
was twisting in his fingers a rosary made of olive-stones, “ would 
you believe that by dint of racking my poor head, which is usually 
very empty, I think I have discovered a way out of our difficulties. 
You all know my Aunt Bégon—that honest woman who cared for me 
when I was quite a child (God preserve her soul ; the old sinner, she 
used to sing shocking songs when she was drunk!). I must tell you, 
reverend fathers, that my Aunt Bégon was very learned in mountain 
herbs, as much so as any cunning fellow in Corsica. In order to 
prove it, she concocted, when she was dying, an admirable elixir 
composed of five or six kinds of herbs, which we used to go and pick 
up together on the Alpilles. It is a very long time ago, but I believe 
with the help of St. Augustine and with the help of the Prior, I 
could after a diligent search find this mysterious elixir. We could 
then bottle it; and by selling it at a good price, our monastery would 
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become rich, by degrees, like our brethren of the Trappe and of the 
Grande.” 

He could not finish his sentence, for the Prior had got up and had 
thrown himself on his neck. The monks seized him by the hands; 
the treasurer, more enthusiastic even than the others, kissed with 
reverence the tattered border of his robe ; then each one returned to 
his seat to discuss the matter, and the chapter decided that Brother 
Thrasybule was in future to look after the cows, in order that Brother 
Gaucher might give up all his time to the concoction of his famous 
elixir. 

How our good Brother succeeded in finding the recipe belonging 
to his Aunt Bégon, at what expense of time and trouble, history 
does not tell us; only one thing was quite certain, and that was that 
the White Fathers in a few months were quite popular again. In 
all the country of the Comtat, and also about Arles, there was not a 
granary or a wine vault which did not include amongst their bottles 
of old wine, and bottles of olives a Ja picholine, a small brown bottle 
sealed with the arms of Provence, and with the picture of a monk’ in 
ecstasies, on the silver ticket. Thanks to the sale of the elixir, the 
monastery of the Prémontrés became rapidly very rich; the monks 
were able to have the Pacdme tower raised; the Prior bought a new 
mitre; the church was ornamented with pretty carved windows; and in 
the finely laced-sculptured steeple a peal of bells, both small and 
large, rang out a glad sound on Easter morning. 

As to Brother Gaucher—he who till now had been the butt of the 
monastery on account of his ungainly ways—the jokes had entirely 
ceased ; he was now known as the Reverend Father Gaucher, a man 
of much learning, and of a great mind, who lived quite apart, and was 
no more to occupy himself with the various occupations of his 
monastic calling. He lived shut up in his distillery, whilst thirty 
monks were collecting herbs for him. This distillery, which was so 
private that not even the Prior was admitted into it, was an old 
abandoned chapel, quite at the extremity of the canons’ garden. 

The monks in their simplicity had worked themselves up to 
consider it quite a mysterious and formidable place, and if by accident 
any adventurous and curious young monk reached as far as the 
rosace of the door, he came down in great haste, quite frightened at 
the sight of Father Gaucher with his alchemist’s beard, stooping over 
hisovens. Inhaling the grateful steam, and slowly stirring it with his 
pipe, he seemed to recognise the malicious eyes of Aunt Bégon in 
the small glistening spangles that floated over the emerald mixture; 
they seemed as if laughing at him, and to say: “Come! take another 
drop!” Drop added to drop at last filled the goblet to overflowing. 
The exhausted monk fell down in a large arm-chair, his body quite 
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powerless, his eyelids half closed. He remembered his sins, by fits 
and starts repeating in a low tone in a delightful, penitent way : 
“Ah! I am damning myself! I am damning myself!” But what 
was worst of all was, that he found written at the bottom of this 
diabolical elixir by some foul means all the bad songs that Aunt 
Bégon used to sing: “Three old little women who liked a feast,” or 
Bergerette (maitre André’s friend), “ Does she ever go to the woods 
alone?” and always the famous one relating to the White Fathers, 
“ Patatin, Patatan.” Only imagine what a noise and confusion all 
this must have created. His neighbours, in the nearest cells, 
looked at him with a sly air. “Ah! ah! Father Gaucher, you had 
some bees in your bonnet last night as you undressed.” Then 
he would begin to despair, and to cry, and to fast, and to use sack- 
cloth and the discipline. Nothing could succeed against this devil 
in the form of the elixir, and every night at the same hour the same 
play was enacted ; and, an areometer in his hand and surrounded with 
cucurbites made in pink sandstone, gigantic alembics, crystal serpen- 
tines, it was a strange mixture, and a bewitching light gleamed forth 
through the window. At even when the last Angelus was rung, the 
door of this mysterious place was discreetly opened, and the Reverend 
Father went to church to attend the evening service, you should 
have seen what a reception was given him when he crossed the 
monastery! The brothers formed a line to let him pass ; they bade 
each other keep silence. “Chut . ... he has the secret!” . .. . The 
treasurer followed him, and spoke with bated breath, and with his 
head down. . . . Amidst all these adulations the Reverend Father 
passed by sponging his forehead, his broad-brimmed, three-cornered 
hood on the back of his head like a halo, and looking with delight 
around him at the great courts, thickly planted with orange-trees, 
the blue roofs (where weathercocks were turning round); and in the 
glistening “cloisters, between whose elegant pillars the canons, newly 
clad, were defiling two by two with restful countenances. 

“They owe all this to me!” said the Reverend Father to himself, 
and even the very thought of it puffed him up with pride. You will 
see how the poor man was punished for it . . . . Would you believe 
me, one evening during the divine service he arrived in the chapel 
in a very agitated state, very red, and out of breath, with his hood 
awry, and he was so much shaken, that when he took holy water he 
plunged in his arms up to his very elbows. At first this mishap was 
put down to his being late, but when he began to make exaggerated 
bows to the organ loft and the galleries around, instead of to the 
high altar, and to rush through the church like a madman, and 
stroll hither and thither in search of his place in the stalls, and when 
once seated he bowed to right and left, smiling with an imbecile look 
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in his face, a hum of astonishment filled the three naves. The 
monks were whispering to each other over their breviaries: “ What 
is the matter with Father Gaucher? What is the matter with 
Father Gaucher ? ” 

The Prior twice, with an impatient movement, let his crosier fall in 
order to impose silence. It is true that the Psalms were still being 
heartily chanted at the extremity of the choir, but the responses were 
not so spirited. Suddenly, in the midst of the Ave Verum, Father 
Gaucher falls from his seat, and begins intoning in a clear voice: 
“There lived once upon a time in Paris a White Monk, Patatin, 
Patatan, Tarabin, Taraban,” &c. This last act caused general 
dismay. Every one got up. Cries of “ Remove him... . he is 
possessed with a devil!” The canons crossed themselves. The 
Prior’s crosier began to exert itself... . . But Father Gaucher did 
not observe or hear anything, and two strong monks were obliged to 
drag him out by the little door of the choir. He was meanwhile 
kicking like one possessed, and continued with renewed zeal his song 
of Patatin and Tarabin. 

The next day at dawn the unfortunate man was on his knees in 
the Prior’s oratory, and was performing his penance amidst floods of 
tears! ‘It was the elixir, it was the elixir which was too much for 
me,” he kept on repeating whilst he beat his breast. The Prior was 
quite touched in witnessing such genuine grief. 

“Come, come, Father Gaucher, quiet yourself, all will right itself. 
After all, it was not so very scandalous as you think it was. It is 
true there was that horrid song which was a little bit... . hum 
....hum.... It is only to be hoped that the novices did not 
hear it. Now tell me exactly how it all happened .... It was by 
tasting the elixir, was it not? You were rather too prodigal with it 
.... Yes, yes, I understand, like Schwartz the inventor of gunpow- 
der, you have been a victim to your own invention. And now tell 
me, my honest friend, is it necessary for you to taste yourself this 
most dreadful elixir ? ” 

“Unfortunately it is, my lord! the meter shows me how much 
alcohol I ought to put in ; but for the finishing touch, I would only 
trust to my own taste.” 

“Ah very well! but listen, and I will ask you another question. 
When you taste this alcohol out of necessity, do you like it? Does 
it please you ?” 

“Alas! yes, my lord,” answered the unfortunate man, getting very 
red, “ for the last two nights, especially, I found out a particularly nice 
taste in it . . . . I am quite sure that the devil has played me this 
trick; I am quite determined not to use the meter again, all the 
worse if the ‘ liqueur’ is not tasted enough, or finished up.” 
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“ Heavens! protect us from such a resolution,” answered the Prior, 
sharply. ‘We must not displease our customers. All that you can 
do, now that you have had a lesson, will be, to be more careful. Let 
us see, about how many drops does it take to make up your account ? 
Fifteen or twenty ? 

“ Twenty, I should say.” 

“The devil would be very clever to catch you with twenty drops 
. . . . Also, in order to prevent any future accident, I will permit 
you to say your evening prayers in the distillery, instead of coming 
to church. And now go in peace, my Reverend Father, and please 
take care to count your drops.” 

Alas, the poor Reverend Father counted them in vain: the devil 
held him and would not give him up. Strange, noises came forth 
from the distillery. During the daytime everything was quiet. 
The Father was always calm; he prepared his chafing dishes, his 
alembics, carefully sorted his herbs—they were all herbs found in 
Provence, rare ones and grey and variegated ones exhaling strange 
perfumes. But at night when the simples were infused, and the 
elixir was cooling in immense brass caldrons, the poor man’s martyr- 
dom began. Seventeen—eighteen—nineteen—twenty! The drops 
fell from the pipe into the pewter goblet. All these twenty drops 
the Father swallowed at one gulp, without much feeling of delight. 
But the twenty-first he longed after. Oh! to taste that twenty-first 
drop ; so in order to escape temptation, he would go and kneel quite at 
the extremity of the laboratory, and his thoughts were for some time 
in his Pater Nosters. There rose a little perfumed smoke from the 
still heated “liqueur,” which enveloped him, and, whether he chose or 
not, brought his thoughts back to his caldrons. The “liqueur ” was 
of a beautiful golden green colour . . . . Meanwhile, orders were pour- 
ing into the monastery—it was a great blessing they received them— 
from Nismes, Aix, Avignon, Marseilles . . . . Gradually the monas- 
tery became a small manufactory. There were brothers who packed, 
brothers who ticketed, others who wrote, others whc managed the 
transport business. In this way they became very lax in their 
religious duties—the bells were very rarely rung; but I assure you 
the poor country folks were no losers by the change! Well, one fine 
Sunday when the treasurer was reading the account of the year which 
was ending before the whole assembled chapter, the hearty canons 
were listening with gleaming eyes and smiling lips, when quite sud- 
denly Father Gaucher rushed in among them crying: “It is all over 
now... . I will make no more Give me back my cows!” 

“ What is the matter, Father Gaucher ?” asks the Prior ; who, how- 
ever, had his doubts as to what was the matter ! 

“« What is the matter, my lord? The matter is, that I am on the 
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high road to perdition, an eternity of flames and of pitchforks ... . 
The fact is, that I drink like a fish.” 

“ But I warned you to count the drops.” 

“Oh! yes, it was all very well to count the drops, but now I should 
have to count the goblets. Yes, reverend fathers, I have reached to 
that depth of degradation I take my three bottles nightly .... 
You understand that this cannot last, therefore you must find some 
one else to concoct the elixir for you. Let the everlasting fire con- 
sume me if I meddle with it again.” 

I can tell you the whole chapter did not laugh when they heard 
these words. “But unfortunate man, you will be the cause of our 
ruin,” cried the treasurer, agitating his enormous book. 

“Would you prefer that I should be damned?” 

At these words the Prior stood up. “ Reverend Fathers,” he began, 
extending his beautiful white hand, on which was the pastoral ring, 
“everything will be arranged for the best. It is at night, is it not? 
my dear son, that the devil tempts you?” 

“Yes, holy Prior, regularly every night . . . . As soon as evening 
closes in, I find myself perspiring at the mere thought of what is 
going to happen to me, like Capitou’s ass at the thought of his 
burden.” 

“Very well! calm yourself .... we will recite St. Augustine’s 
prayers for your benefit, and I will join to them a plenary indulgence. 
By these means you will be quite safe. It is actually giving you 
absolution whilst you are in the act of sinning.” 

“Oh, well, many thanks, my lord Prior,” and without further ado 
Father Gaucher returned to his distillery as gay as a lark. Surely 
from that day forth, every evening at the end of the evensong the 
officiating monk never missed saying: “Let us pray for our poor 
Father Gaucher who sacrifices his eternal happiness to the interests 
of the monastery.” 


” 


“Oremus Domine... . 


Then when the prayers of the cowled monks sounded through the 
nave like the blowing of an easterly wind amidst snow, at the other 
extremity of the monastery Father Gaucher, behind the blazing 
window of his distillery, was heard singing with all his might: 


“In Paris there lived a White Monk, 
Patatin, Patatan,” Xe. 


Here the good Curé stopped quite frightened. “Mercy!” cried he, 
“if my parishioners were only to hear me.” 











Sancho Panza. 


Ir is matter for little wonder that the complex character of Don 
Quixote should be ill understood by the many who only read his 
history for pastime, but it causes much surprise that his ass-mounted 
squire should be entertained with fondness, merely on account of his 
rustic wit, or as a clown capable of giving us amusement by the 
blunders he makes, or the motley of proverbs in which he dresses his 
homely and practical thoughts. 

It is not until we reach the seventh chapter of the ‘ History 
of the Hidalgo de la Mancha’ that Sancho makes his appearance. 
Tt was at that time that Don Quixote bespoke a peasant, a neighbour . 
of his, an honest man, but with very little salt in his noddle, and 
he said so much to him, persuaded and promised so much, that 
the poor clown consented to go with him and serve him as squire. 
Among other things his master told him that he ought to be 
disposed to go with him willingly, for perhaps there would be an 
adventure that in the turn of a hand might win him some island, 
and he would leave him governor. With this promise, and even 
other promises still greater, Sancho Panza left his wife and children 
and agreed to go and be his neighbour’s squire. But these promises, 
great as they were, and equal in themselves to setting the heart of a 
Spanish Christian peasant on fire, were not all the good things which 
made Sancho glad: his master took with him, on his chivalrous 
pilgrimage, not only plenty of clean shirts, and a well-stored purse ; 
it was to be Sancho’s care to look after some well-stuffed wallets— 
saddle-bags, as we call them now—containing bread and cheese, 
onions, and raisins, sausages, and dried fish, chestnuts for dessert, 
and a little lint for accidents. So they set out, Sancho jogging along 
on his dapple, following the fetlocks of Rozinante, looking like an 
abbot with his wallets and his wine-skin, and with a great longing to see 
himself at once governor of the island which his master had promised 
to make him. But it was a long trot across the plains of Montiel, 
and there is nothing so provocative of impatience and eager anxiety 
to the carnal mind, in expectation of prosperity, as a continued 
level of sand, stretching miles away, with no trees to screen the eyes 
from a hot, searching sun, and no tender grass or lowly flowers to 
quicken the heavy foot of time. Presently Sancho Panza, therefore, 
called to his great patron, in these well-pondered words: 
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“Look, your worship, Sir Knight-errant, that you do not forget 
that about the island you promised me, for I shall know how to 
govern it, however big it is.” 

To which Don Quixote replied : “Thou hast to know, friend Sancho 
Panza, that it was a custom much in use among knights-errant of old 
to make their squires governors of the islands or kingdoms which 
they won. And I for my part am resolved not only to maintain so 
agreeable a custom, but I think also to improve upon it; for they some- 
times, and perhaps most times, waited till their squires were old and 
already worn out with serving, and with passing bad days and worse 
nights before they gave them some title of count, or at least marquis, 
of some domain or province, larger or smaller; but if thou livest, and 
I live, it may happen before six days that I win such kingdom as may 
have others appertaining to it, which would suit exactly for crowning 
thee king of one of them. Nor do thou hold this to be any great 
matter, for things and chances happen to such of us knights by ways so 
unforeseen and unthought for, that I might even give thee more than 
what I have promised.” 

“ After that fashion,” replied Sancho Panza, “if I be made king by 
some miracle, as your worship speaks of, then at least my old woman, 
Polly Gutierrez, would come to be queen, and my children princes.” 

“Well, who doubts it?” replied Don Quixote. 

“TJ doubt it,” returned Sancho Panza, “for I am sure that even if 
God should rain down kingdoms on the earth, not one of them would 
fit the head of Mary Gutierrez. For, you must know, sir, that she 
is not worth a doit for a queen. Countess would suit her better, with 
God and good guidance.” 

Sancho, with all his faith in his master and his conceit of himself, 
had too much practical sense to think of becoming king, especially as 
he suddenly bethought him of his wife, and how little she would make 
up for a queen; therefore he seizes the chance of further questioning 
the knight on the great and absorbing subject of his promise, who 
replied to him thus: 

“Commend it thou to God, Sancho; He will bestow upon thee 
what is most fitting. But as for thyself, debase not thy soul 
so low as to come to be content with aught less than being a 
governor.” 

Sancho rests fully assured, and his fawning trust creeps into his 
reply as he answers: “I will not, dear lord, especially as I have so 
great a master in your worship, who will know how to give all that 
is good for me, and that I am able to bear.” 

These are the ignoble words of all beggarly souls, whose minds can 
bear the magnificence of even the promises of the Most High, but who 
are worthless for bearing the weight of one poor scruple of care in 
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helping to fulfil them. Such simple-minded believers as Sancho are 
always the first to receive with joy and thanksgiving the greatest of 
glad tidings, provided there is nothing else to be done than believing 
them to be true. 

“Tn the midst of this discourse,” the history goes on to tell us, “ the 
knight and his squire descried some thirty or forty windmills which 
were in the plain, and as soon as Don Quixote saw them he said to 
his henchman : 

“<Fortune is conducting our affairs better than we can shape our 
wish, for see yonder, friend Sancho Panza, where loom some thirty, 
or a few more, huge giants. With those I purpose to do battle, and 
to rid all of their lives, and with their plunder we will begin to 
enrich ourselves. For this is good war, and a great service to God, 
to sweep such evil spawn from off the face of the earth.’ 

“« What giants?’ quoth Sancho. 

“Those which thou seest yonder,’ replied his master, ‘ with their 
long arms; and some are wont to have them a length of nearly two 
leagues.’ 

“* Have a care, your worship,’ urged Sancho; ‘those which appear 
out there are not giants, but windmills, and what seem in them to 
be arms are sails, which, being whirled by the wind, make the mill- 
stones go.’ 

“*Tt is well seen, said Don Quixote, ‘that thou art not learned 
in the matter of adventures. Those are giants; and if thou art 
afraid, take thyself off from here and get thee to prayer, whilst I 
go to engage with them in furious and unequal battle.’”’ 

So he rushed on at Rozinante’s best gallop, closed with the first 
windmill, dealing a thrust with his lance into the revolving sail. 
We know the rest—how the wind whirled it with such violence 
that the lance was shivered to pieces, carrying after it horse and 
horseman, who went rolling over the plain in evil plight. 

Sancho Panza hurried with all the speed of his ass to his master’s 
succour, and when he came up to him found thai he was not able to 
stir, so great was the shock that he and Rozinante had received. 

“God save us!” cried Sancho, “did I not tell your worship to 
take good heed what you were doing, for that they were nothing but 
windmills? And no one could doubt it but those who carried wind- 
mills in their brains.” 

Had Don Quixote’s tongue been as much disabled as his arms, 
Sancho’s eyes had been opened. That last remark of his proves that 
the squire’s senses were in a much more healthy condition than those 
of his master, but the mortal sense of the believing peasant, with a 
wife and children at home, all poor, himself the best off of them all, 
could not long remain superior to the flattery of eloquence, the 
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seductions of the poetic fancy, and the strong storm of what might be 
called the argument drawn from history, that will carry all before it 
which other charms had left behind. 

“Peace, friend Sancho,” replied Don Quixote. “ Affairs of war 
more than any other are subject to constant change. How much more 
when I think—and"this is true—that the sage Friston, who robbed 
me of my study and my books, has transformed these giants into 
windmills because he would deprive me of the glory of vanquishing 
them, so great is the malice he bears me. But in the end—I say in 
the end—all his evil arts shall avail him little against the goodness 
of my sword.” 

“God grant it, as He may,” said Sancho, who helped his master to 
rise ; and once more mounting Rozinante, the two rode on and took 
the path which led to the Pass of Lapice, a spot well-known to 
travellers, who were often robbed there, and to certain outlaws, who 
found it a good andjsafe place in which to hide. 

Next to the worth of having access to a power which is able and 
willing to grant every pious prayer of the simple believer, is the im- 
portance of a knowledge of the evil waysand machinations of Friston, 
or whatever other enchanter who goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour, and to whose doings may safely be attributed the result of 
all human follies, and the confusion of all pleasant fancies. By this 
persuasion Sancho was deprived of his common sense, his reason was 
swallowed up by abounding faith, and forgetting the weariness of the 
road through the weighty and powerful rhetoric of his master, he 
followed him to the Lapice Pass, “ because,” as the knight assured 
him, “it is not possible that we shall fail of finding many and divers 
adventures there, it being a place of great traffic.” But he was 
grieved at having lost his lance, and having complained of it to Sancho 
consoled himself and his squire thus : 

“‘T remember haying read how that a Spanish knight, Diego Perez 
de Vargas by name, having broken his sword in battle, he tore him 
from an oak a heavy branch, or limb, and with it did such deeds that 
day, and pounded so many Moors, that the surname of The Pounder 
remained to him ; and so he and his descendants from that day forth 
have been called Vargas y Machuca. I have told thee this, because 
it is my intention to tear down from the first oak, or other tree which 
offers, another limb such and so good as that one ; and I propose and 
mean to do with it such deeds as that thou shalt count thyself very 
fortunate to be found worthy to come and see them, aiid be witness 
of things which will be hardly credited.” 

“ By the hand of God, I believe it all as your worship says,” said 
Sancho. 


How could he help believing it? Fill your peasant’s ear with such 
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deeds as those of The Pounder, give his real name and address, and 
the time and place of his exploits ; then lie may be piled on lie till the 
monument reaches the height of heaven—at least that side of it 
which is next to the earth—and many shall stare at this monument 
of lies and believe the record to be true. 

But it was now getting late, and Sancho reminded Don Quixote 
that it was time for dinner. His master replied that just then he 
needed nothing; but that he, the squire, might eat whenever he was 
disposed, with which licence Sancho settled himself as well as he 
could upon his beast, and taking from the wallets what he had stored 
in them, went riding and eating behind his master, much at his ease ; 
and ever and anon he raised his bottle with such relish that the best 
fed tapster in Malaga might have envied him. As he thus went on 
redoubling his pulls at the wine, he remembered nothing of any 
promise his master had made him, nor did he look upon it as a toil, 
but rather a great recreation to travel in search of adventures, how 
dangerous soever they might prove. 

No doubt wine has its power over the mind as well as poetry and 
eloquence: perhaps the deluding liquor affects the body of a man, 
refines and elevates his animal nature just as faith refines his mental 
vision. This may not be said of all men, but certainly of all who, 
like Sancho, would have it so to be. 

It will be seen that this adventure of the windmills, by which Don 
Quixote is chiefly known throughout the world, was designed not to 
reveal to the millions of his readers the topmost height of the knight’s 
madness, but the quality of the squire’s credulity, and the extent of 
his faith. 

Why did not Sancho turn his back on this madman at once, ride 
home, and tell everybody in the village of the nobleman turned 
fool, who tilted at windmills and swore they were giants? The 
laughter would have been glorious, while the tale would carry the 
evidence of its own authenticity to the increase of the bearer’s popu- 
larity, and no doubt also to his profit ; certainly, if to neither of these, 
yet to the credit of all his fine robust senses, and his future prosperity 
in the village. The answer has already been partly given why 
Sancho did not take that course ; he was arrested by the eloquence of 
his master and the argument from history, and absolutely overcome 
by the promise of being made a governor. 

At that time, throughout the whole of Spain, the dream of a man’s 
life was to be made a governor ; a fine fat berth in which there should 
be plenty to eat and nothing to do, where a man might have as many 
wives as the Grand Turk, and drink as much wine as the Pope, eat 
turtle like an alderman—a very ancient custom and not confined to 
the Guildhall—be as ignorant as a king, as comfortable as a bishop, 
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as much favoured as the priest of the parish, and as finely dressed as 
its peacock or its beadle. There were hundreds of such governments 
to be had, and the possibility of gettmg one was not so remote then 
as it is now. In Peru, or in New Spain, a man by the help of God 
and a little intrigue might scrape together a matter of two hundred 
thousand dollars in less than three hundred and sixty-five days. 
Nothing was more easy in the times of Cortes, Pizarro, and Sancho, 
than to persuade even a pig-gelder, if he were, as no doubt he would 
be, a Spanish Christian, or even a still more unlettered man, that he 
was fit to govern his fellow-creatures, provided the government was 
in foreign lands, and the people as ignorant of the true God and His 
sinless mother as they were of the Castilian tongue. 

So Sancho was over-persuaded by his master, the good seed of 
whose glad tidings fell into the ground prepared for it; and, indeed, 
it is no libel on the greedy belief of the squire, or on the eloquence 
of his master, to say that he might as easily have persuaded the 
ass-riding rustic that the moon was made of green cheese. 

There is something more. Sancho Panza belonged to the nobility 
of Spain. There was no legal impediment in the way of this 
donkey-riding squire becoming a count of the realm ; and if a count, 
then a governor; and if a governor then, as we say, all that the 
heart of man could wish for in all the Catholic world. Did not Fran- 
cisco Pizarro, the bastard son of a poor soldier of Spain, who was 
suckled by a swine under the cathedral spout, come to be a marquis? 

At that time there were many thousands of Jews, and still many 
more thousands of Moors in Andalusia, not one of whom could hold 
any office, not even that of a mender of pens to the State; they were 
even forbidden to learn or carry on certain trades; they were called 
dogs, and treated with a cruelty which makes us tremble for the 
character of man. But true-born Spaniards, who were neither 
converted Jews, nor had Moorish blood in their veins—these old, 
rank Christians, who had never been anything else—were not only 
eligible for high office in the State: they formed part of Spain’s 
nobility. And, although a man could neither read nor write, if 
he only believed all that the Church taught—or swore that he so 
believed—and could prove that his family, from the beginning of 
creation, had never ceased to eat pork and drink wine, he was fit, 
not only for the kingdom of heaven, but to represent the King of 
Spain in the new world. 

Sancho Panza never ceased to believe that he would come to be 
a governor. It was this belief that helped him to bear the greatest 
plague of his life—hunger and thirst; to go without sleep for a 
brief space; complainingly to endure the loss of his ass; to go on 
foot over very rough places; to be beaten with cudgels and tossed 
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in a blanket. Sancho, the professional critics say, represents the 
carnal man of all time; but we say that he also represents the carnal 
Spaniard of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who would 
hope all things, believe all things, and bear all things, if he had once 
received the promise of being made a governor. 

That, perhaps, is a grave lesson for the unlessoned to learn, 
namely, that the divine gift of faith, the power of love, the pursuing 
strength of hope, and the sway of knowledge, may all come to be 
ministers of carnal indulgence, and the most potent means of grati- 
fying the mortal delights of a merely sensual nature. We learn, 
too, that it is possible for a man not only to swallow a camel, but 
even thirty or forty windmills, under certain conditions. 

The character of Sancho Panza is the most original piece of 
drawing in the whole range of secular fiction. Among many other 
properties the most striking one is that after you have laughed at 
him until your eyes have filled with tears, you come a little later 
to find that you were all the time laughing at yourself. 

Although it is true that Sancho never wavered in his faith that 
he would come to be a governor, there were times when the cares 
of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, came very near to 
choking the seed of his faith—a time when he was ready to renounce 
the promise of the distant, permanent glory for the present passing 
good; and as the trials of faith which have come on others are 
ever pleasant, and sometimes instructive to hear of, as well as to 
tell, let us turn to the temptation of Sancho, and see what came 
of it. 

The next day after the above discourses between the knight and 
squire, they reached the Lapice Pass about three o’clock of the after- 
noon, and having done sv, Don Quixote exclaimed : 

“ Here, brother Sancho Panza, we may plunge our arms up to 
the elbows in what are known as adventures.” 

And there happened to each of them one of great moment. 
Sancho lost his beard, by having every hair plucked out of it, and 
found a sound kicking besides, which left him stretched on the 
ground, breathless and senseless; and Don Quixote lost the half 
of an ear, and much blood, in the exploit with the choleric Biscayan. 
When the din of that memorable battle was over, the victory re- 
maining with the knight, Sancho seeing that the fight was ended— 
he had during the conflict prayed God that he would give his master 
victory—and that by it he might gain some island whereof his lord 
might make him governor—as he had promised—seeing that Don 
Quixote was remouuting Rozinante, he ran to hold the stirrup, and 
before he mounted, Sancho fell on his knees before him, and seizing 
him by the hand, kissed it, and said : 
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“Be pleased, your worship, my good lord Don Quixote, to give 
me the government of that island which you have won in this 
terrible battle, for let it be ever so big I feel I have courage enough 
to govern it as well as anybody who ever governed islands in the 
world.” 

To which Don Quixote replied: “Thou must note, brother Sancho, 
that this adventure, and those like unto it, are not adventures of 
islands—but of cross-ways, in which nothing is gained but a broken 
head, or the loss of an ear. Have thou patience; adventures will 
offer, when I not only may be able to make thee a governor, but 
something higher.” 

Sancho returned him many thanks, and once more kissing his 
hand and the border of his cuirass, he helped him to mount Rozinante, 
and himself got upon his ass and followed his master at full strain 
of his beast, but could not overtake him until Rozinante’s speed was 
checked. 

Sancho’s practical sense here again got the better of him, chiefly 
through the delay of the promise—for he, not well knowing what 
an island was, had hoped to be made governor as quickly as children 
expect to be cured of the toothache by a charm—and in the brief 
interval of that gallop after his master, his mind became clouded 
with worldly wisdom, and the glories of the governor were lost in 
the care with which Sancho became engrossed for the safety of his 
body. The fight between Don Quixote and the Biscayan had taken 
place on the highway, and Sancho, not receiving the benefit from 
it as he expected, came to regard it as a commonplace brawl, calling 
for the interference of the police, so that when he came up at last 
to Don Quixote, he said : 

“Methinks, master, that it would be well to go and betake our- 
selves to some church, for considering in what ill plight you left 
him with whom you fought, I shall not wonder if they give notice 
of the business to the Holy Brotherhood, and that they take us up; 
and, in faith, if they do we shall have to sweat like a fox before 
we get out of jail.” 

“ Peace,” said Don Quixote ; “ where hast thou ever seen or even 
heard of a knight-errant being brought to justice for any homicides 
that he may have committed ?” 

“T know nothing of homicides,” replied Sancho, “ nor in my life 
have ever seen one; only this I know, that the Holy Brotherhood 
have to look after those who go fighting in the fields, and in that 
other matter I do not meddle.” 

Poor fellow. Sancho stood in great need of edification ; and great 
eloquence is needed to make men forget the straits which even some 


kind of success brings to them, to say nothing of such stress as that 
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in which the squire felt himself then to be—and the eloquence was 
not lacking. 

“Do not alarm thyself, friend,” replied Don Quixote, “for I will 
Yeliver thee out of the hands of the Chaldeans, how much more out 
of the hands of the Brotherhood? But tell me, on thy life, hast 
ever seen a more valorous knight than I in all the discovered 
earth? Hast read in history of any other that has, or had more 
mettle in attack, more spirit in enduring, more skill in wounding, or 
more dexterity in overthrowing ?” 

That was an unfortunate appeal to Sancho, only equalled in 
weakness to the prophet Chadband addressing poor Joe as if he 
understood Greek, or any other popular divine appealing from the 
authorised version to the divine original of a work which always 
loses its power over the mind when it is sought to be understood. 

“The truth is,” replied Sancho, “that I never read any history 
at all—for I can neither read nor write... . What I would beg 
of your worship is to look to yourself, for there is much blood 
running from that ear. I have some lint here in the wallets, and 
a little salve.” 

Poor Sancho, careful and troubled, would fain cover up the least 
trace of his promiser having assisted at a common assault that would 
deprive them both of their liberty if it were only discovered. ‘Some 
lint and a little salve” are indispensable to those who have lost their 
faith in mystery and magic. 

“All that would have been needless,” replied Don Quixote, “if 
I had but remembered to make a phial of the balsam of Fierabras, 
of which one single drop might save both time and medicine.” 

O sacred might of names!—especially in patent medicines. Will 
not the British College of Health adopt this one, and give us a new 
balsam, or a new pill, to-morrow ? 

“What phial and balsam be those?” asked Sancho Panza. 

“Tt is a balsam,” replied Don Quixote, “the recipe whereof I 
well retain in my memory, with which no one need fear death, nor 
think of dying of any wound. And so when I make it and give 
it to thee, thou hast no more to do when thou seest me in some 
battle cloven (as often is wont to happen), than to take deftly the 
part of the body which has fallen to the ground, and with much 
subtlety, before the blood has congealed, to place it on the other 
part which remains in the saddle, taking care to adjust it nicely 
and fitly. Presently thou shalt give me to drink but two draughts 
of this said balsam, and thou shalt see me sounder than an apple.” 

No wonder that his faith in the island waxed weak. “If that 
is it,” exclaimed the wretched Panza, “from this time I renounce 
the government of the promised island, and wish for nothing else 
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in payment of my many and good services than that your worship 
give me the recipe for this prodigious liquor ; for I'll be bound that 
it will fetch more than two reals an ounce, anywhere you please, and 
no need have I of more to pass this life honestly and in comfort. 
But now let us see if it costs much to make.” 

“For less than three reals thou canst make six quarts,” replied 
Don Quixote. 

“Sinner as I am,” replied Sancho, “why then does your worship 
delay to make it, and teach it me?” 

“ Peace, friend,” answered Don Quixote, “I intend to teach 
thee greater secrets, and do thee greater favours. But for the 
present let us attend to ourselves, for this my ear gives me more 
pain than I could wish.” 

Such was the temptation of Sancho. Have not stronger men, and 
men of more quick piety than he, fallen away from their first faith 
by a lesser tempting than that which befel the squire of the Knight 
of the Rueful Visage? How Sancho was delivered, and his faith 
restored, and how finally he did become a governor, and how he 
governed, may be told later on. 
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The Rebel of the Family. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Carter XXVIII. 
THE CRAWFORD SKELETON. 


Tue private door stood open and the maid was on the threshold, 
looking anxiously down the street as if watching for some one to 
appear. As soon as Perdita came in sight she ran to meet her, 
saying : 

“Please, miss, will you come in? Missis is very bad and wants 
to see you.” 

Perdita needed no second invitation. With a little exclamation 
she went into the house and ran upstairs, as one to whom the place 
was free. In the drawing-room she found Mrs. Crawford sitting on 
the sofa, her face turned inward to the cushions, weeping piteously. 
Leslie sat by her, holding one of her hands in his; but though his 
face was sad, no tears were in his eyes, nor in his manner was there 
evidence of more acute distress, more profound melancholy, than that 
which always clung to him. There was no more than the ordinary 
cloud, whatever that might be, which had evidently darkened the 
sunshine of his life and given him the chilled and reticent air of 
one who has something to hide and all to bear. But he seemed to 
pity his mother, and to feel for her, if not for himself. 

“ Here she is!” he said, as Perdita came into the room, his words 
showing that they had been talking of and expecting her. “ Now 
I will leave you together. She will comfort you best alone, mother.” 

He rose from his seat. Bending over the poor, weeping woman, he 
whispered a few kindly words, and kissed that part of her cheek which 
was not hidden in the pillow; then, going up to Perdita, he held out 
both his hands, looking into her face almost as if he were asking her 
some question. 

But he did not speak, and she was too much moved by Mrs. 
Crawford’s anguish to have much consciousness left for herself. 

“What is the matter?” she asked in a low voice, aghast at this 
strange breakdown, this passionate despair, from one usually so calm 
and self-controlled as her quaker-like friend. 

“She will tell you herself,” said Leslie. “It is best that you hear 
it from her. I shall see you before you leave?” he added. “ When 
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the mother has told you what she wishes you to know, I will take 
you home. But now I will leave you.” 

Perdita visibly trembled. To one of her keen imagination, 
mysteries, secrets, revelations, were terribly exciting. They over- 
powered her better judgment and made her fear she did not know 
what. That some mystery was in this quiet, middle-class tradesman’s 
family she had dimly seen from the first. She forgot it as time 
went on and she became better acquainted with the mother and son 
and more at her ease in the house; but when she cared to reflect, 
she always knew there was something. And now she was to hear the 
truth and learn the name of the family skeleton whose presence she 
had discerned though ‘she had not traced out its form. That wife, 
who was neither living nor dead, never seen yet not disowned nor 
in her grave; Leslie’s undeclared sadness; his tenderness to his 
mother, showing so much feeling in his nature; his indifference to 
his child showing as much unnatural coldness ; Mrs. Crawford’s reserve 
on all facts relating to her daughter-in-law, mingled with the ex- 
aggerated intensity of her affection for one who after all was but her 
son’s wife ;—yes! there was evidently something to be told! Bell 
Blount had said: “If you knew all about them you would not care 
for them so much,” and now the moment had come when she was to 
know all about them, to be taken behind the scenes and shown 
things as they were. 

No wonder that she trembled, sensitive and imaginative as she 
was! No wonder that, with her strange power of living in the lives 
of others and her dangerous tendency to enlarge the borders of fact 
by fancy, she felt as if the crisis of her own fate had come! 

She looked up into Leslie’s face, her own scared and white. 

“T am sorry you are in trouble,” she said, simply and earnestly ; 
to which he answered : “ Yes, I know you are,” as simply and earnestly 
for his own part. 

“ Dearest Mrs. Crawford, how sorry I am!” the girl began, taking 
Leslie’s chair as he left the room. She kissed the delicate hand 
that hung so nervelessly across the bent knees and held it to her 
soft, warm cheek, as if that would comfort the grieving soul. “ What 
is it? What can I do to help you?” she continued, her voice as 
tender as a caress. 

“Nothing! nothing!” said Mrs. Crawford despairingly; and 
Perdita, echoing the word, thought to herself: Why then was she 
wanted? If she could do no good why had they wanted her, looked 
out for her, and told her to come in? 

“ Yes, dear, I can do something, for I love you,” she said gently. 
“We can always help those whom we love.” 

“T have not helped the one whom I loved!” said Mrs. Crawford 
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with a fresh burst of weeping. Then she raised her face and took 
Perdita to her bosom. “TI have lost her!” she said; “‘ my dear, dear 
child is dead.” 

“Dead!” echoed Perdita, with a cry as if stunned; “little Lily 

dead!” 

- “No, no!” said Mrs. Crawford; “not my Lily! Her mother— 
my poor, sweet, unhappy girl!” 

“Leslie's wife ?” asked Perdita in a low voice. 

She was pale and frightened, and seemed somehow as if standing 
among quicksands where she was sure of nothing. 

“Yes; his wife, and my dear, dear daughter,” said Mrs. Crawford 
with fresh tears. 

The girl shivered as if a rude wind had passed over her. She was 
strangled, suffocated, though she could not have said why, save for 
sympathy with Mrs. Crawford’s distress; for indeed she was 
essentially sympathetic and easily moved by the sight of sorrow. 
And this was a terribly painful moment. The motherless child, 
the poor, bereaved mother, the desolate husband. And yet he was not 
desolate! Only the woman grieved and the child was motherless ; 
the man possessed his soul in calmness. 

“She did not know me!” cried Mrs. Crawford, wringing her 
hands. “She did not know me,” she repeated. “ All yesterday and 
last night, up to two o’clock to-day when she died, I held her in 
my arms. She died in my arms, her sweet, pretty head on my 
bosom where she had lain when a little child—and she never once 
called me ‘mother ’— never once recognized me! She called for me 
while I was there, but refused to believe that it was her own true, 
loving mother who held her. My daughter! My dear, dear daughter! 
Oh, Perdita, my child; God keep you from such suffering as I have 
gone through for her!” 

“My poor darling! Oh, howI pity you,” said Perdita in a low 
voice. “ But what was it? Was it fever? Why did she not know 
you?” she asked, with the natural curiosity of sympathy. One 
must know what one has to pity and be sorry for. 

“She had lost her reason for the last two years,” said Mrs. 
Crawford. “And she died without recovering it.” 

This then was the mystery; this the shape of the skeleton! 
Leslie’s wife, little Lily’s mother, a maniac—dying in some place 
away from home and mad to the last! And Leslie was not broken- 
hearted ; though the mother was. 

“ How dreadful!” said Perdita with a sob, half of terror, half of 
pity. ‘Poor, poor mother!” 

There was something in the girl’s tender voice, her loving touch, 
her genuine warmth and sympathy, that touched and soothed the poor 
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woman’s heart. Mrs. Crawford was before all things a mother ; and 
her instincts had followed the natural course of her age. What she 
most desired and most felt the want of in her present life, was the 
companionship of a grown-up daughter. She longed to have about 
her a girl, still young but no longer a child, whom she might gently 
sermonize and lovingly admonish, yet whose advice she could ask and 
whose help she could claim at every turn, relying on her in reality 
while assuming her to be still in leading-strings. Her little grand- 
child was her pleasure, her delight, her darling ; but she wanted that 
grandchild’s mother as the link between the generations. She wanted 
her daughter—or if that were now impossible then a daughter—no 
matter what might be the name of the mother who had borne her. 

“Dear girl! my dear Perdita! you must be my daughter now!” 
she said, drawing the girl to her lips and kissing her forehead. 

“Twill!” said Perdita, kneeling down by her and putting her 
arms round her waist, while she looked up into the poor pained face 
with her soft eyes full of tears and her whole honest soul shining 
through them. 

“God bless you!” said Mrs. Crawford pressing her to her heart. 

After this a soothing kind of silence fell between them. The 
elder woman got back by silent prayer some of her usual self-control, 
and Perdita felt as if she could have dedicated her life to the task of 
making Mrs. Crawford forget that she had lost one daughter in the 
possession of another. 

Presently Mrs. Crawford spoke. 

“T have told you so much my dear, I will tell you all,” she began. 
“ Half confidences are both useless and unfriendly. Better tell all 
or nothing. To begin with, did you know that Leslie is my nephew, 
not my son?” 


“No,” said Perdita, startled; “I always thought he was your own 
son.” 

“No,” she sighed ; “he is my brother’s son; but I brought him up 
from his babyhood and he married my daughter. Something went 
wrong, I cannot tell what it was, but some terrible split came between 
them. I cannot blame Leslie, for I know nothing in which he is to 
blame ; and I cannot blame her;” here she wept again. “She was 
goodness and sweetness in person—a little giddy perhaps: but then 
she was so young—and youth will be heedless! But there it was— 
a something that was like death between them and that came on a 
little before the birth of Lily. From that time Leslie was never the 
same to her, nor she to him. He was not unkind, but he suddenly 
seemed to have grown ten years older, and stern and shut up; and 
she was frightened of him. Once she came to me and said, ‘ OL, 
mamma, what a fool I was to tell him!’ But she would never say 
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what it was she had told him ; I asked Leslie, but he commanded me 
so sternly never to allude to the subject again, that I saw he was not 
to be trifled with; and I never did. Three days after the birth of 
Lily, she had fever and lost her head. Nothing could be done with 
her. We kept her as long as we could, but we were at last obliged 
to put her into an asylum—where she died to-day. She had been ill 
only four days. When you called here on Saturday and I was so 
unhappy, that was the first I had heard of her illness. I had seen her 
that day; but my presence excited and made her worse, and the 
doctors would not let me stay. Only yesterday, when all hope was 
over and she had sunk into a kind of torpor, only then did they let 
me keep with her. But she died without knowing me! If only she 
had recognized me once! She never did. Just at the last she opened 
her eyes, and said ‘ Leslie, forgive me!’ She knew him—but she did 
not know her mother !” 

And again the poor woman broke down into weeping as if she 
would weep her very life away. 

“Was Leslie there?” asked Perdita, after the burst had a little 
subsided. 

“Yes! he came early in the morning and stayed with her. When 
she said those last words he bent over her and kissed her and said: 
‘I do forgive you, Florence ; God in His mercy forgive you too!’ But 
what was there to forgive? It is that which breaks my heart! 
What had my child done that was wrong? It could not have been 
anything bad; and yet Leslie is so gentle and patient and liberal— 
he would not have made a grave matter of a mere indiscretion, and 
at such a moment formally and solemnly have forgiven her. What 
was it? What could it be?” 

But what she did not know Perdita could not divine; and the two 
beat the air in vain. 

“ And now you shall be my child,” said Mrs. Crawford. “TI will 
be to you as a mother, guiding, correcting, encouraging you in the 
right way ; and you will be to me as a daughter.” 

“Yes,” said Perdita with the solemnity of a vow. 

“You must come and see me as often as you can—that is, if your 
own natural mother does not object,” said Mrs. Crawford, with sudden 
remembrance of this possible obstacle. 

“Yes, I will,” answered Perdita again, ignoring the reservation. 
Whether mother objected or not she would continue to see the 
Crawfords ; and without the internal combat, the moral doubts, which 
made loyalty to Bell Blount so difficult. It was a living, human, 
urgent duty that bound her to this desolate mother ; and to desert 
her in her hour of need, for no better reason than because Leslie kept 
a shop—no! that she would not do! She would despise herself too 
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much were she to give in to such a contemptible snobbishness of 
caste. Humanity was before these wretched conventionalisms! 
Truth and love and goodness and carrying comfort to the afflicted 
—all stood higher than that miserable little barrier—the profession 
of a retail trader! Had Leslie been ‘ wholesale’ he might have had 
the friends and connexions of royalty in his counting-house ; being 
‘retail’ he was beyond the pale of social salvation ; and his personal 
gifts were not suffered to count. But with Perdita they should 
count; and mother must give way. She had made up her mind not 
to give them up, and mother need not ask her. 

So determined this wicked rebel in her own niind’; daring to draw 
out a moral programme for herself and to put her individual love 
and conscience in place of the world’s law and filial obedience. 

Which is not saying that she did right, but only that it was a 
difficult moral position in which she found herself ;—between her 
mother’s commands on the one side and her own belief in what was 
right on the other. 

It was now quite dark and the hour was late; but Perdita woke to 
the knowledge of how/ time was passing only when Leslie came 
upstairs to warn her that she must be going home. 

“T will take you,” he said quietly; and she assented without 
resistance. It seemed quite right and natural that he should walk 
with her through the streets and speak to her as if he had something 
to say. And yet—and yet—there was a strange confusion in her 
own heart which she could not disentangle. His marriage—his 
misunderstanding with his wife—her ghastly fate and tragic end— 
his mother no longer his mother, but merely his aunt and his wife’s 
mother—his freedom from all bonds and his evident want of natural 
sorrow in their painful breaking—his manner to herself only so late 
ago as Saturday :—what did it all mean? The whole thing was an 
entanglement and a puzzle ; she understood neither herself nor him, 
neither what was nor what had been. 

But she knew that she loved Mrs. Crawford; and for the present 
that was enough. 

“The mother has told you our sad history I suppose?” he asked 
as soon as they were alone. 

“Yes,” she answered; and she added impulsively: “I did not 
believe you could have been so cruel and unfeeling, Mr. Crawford ! ” 

He looked into the flushed face which she had turned to him with 
candid reprobation. 

“No,” he said quietly ; “I have not been cruel, Miss Winstanley. 
To save the mother, who has been like my own and whose heart it 
would have broken had she known the truth, I have endured in 
silence the greatest wrong that a wife can do to her husband; and 
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accepted the consequences without taking the world into my con- 
fidence or appealing for relief to the law. Never mind the story ; 
you do not understand me, I know. All I want is that you should 
believe in me. I have not been cruel. Say that you believe this,” 
he repeated with emotion. 

“When you speak to me I believe you—every word you say,” said 
Perdita ; “ but the story as it stands seems so much against you, Mr. 
Crawford.” 

“No, not as it stands, as it appears to stand,” he answered. “TI 
cannot say more and I will never say more than this. I wish to 
cast no stones against the erring dead ; but for myself, for my honour, 
my happiness, my future, for you—yes for you, Perdita—I must 
have your blind belief, your absolute faith.” 

They were walking in the shadow of the street. Suddenly he 
stopped and faced her. 

“T must have you trust in me!” he repeated in a low voice. “ It 
is the last great good left me.” 

He took both her hands as he had done before and drew them up 
to his breast, looking at her as if he would read her soul. His eyes, 
his voice, were as a revelation to Perdita. The thing was clear, if 
the circumstances were obscure. Whoever might have sinned he 
had not; and wherever the fault might lie it was not on his head. 

“T do believe you,” she said, turning to him in her old way of self- 
surrender. “I amsure you have done no wrong.” 

He gave a deep sigh and held her hands still closer to him, bending 
his face nearer and nearer to hers. Suddenly he seemed to check 
himself in some impulse. He let her hands fall, straightened 
himself as if on parade and in a cold constrained voice said only: 
“Thank you.” 

Then they walked on again, he saying softly to himself something 
which she was half afraid to hear. 

As they turned up West Hill Gardens, they met, carelessly 
sauntering along as any other indifferent person might have saun- 
tered through the street, M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval, examining 
the bearings and taking stock of local possibilities. His sharp eyes 
made out Perdita at a glance and he lifted his hat with an odd smile. 
Those sharp eyes made out her companion too, and the smile 
changed in character, but still continued a smile, as he repeated the 
salute and this time took in Leslie Crawford. 

“Good God! do you know that infamous scoundrel ?” cried Leslie 
in a voice that made Perdita start. 

“He is a friend of mother’s—she made his acquaintance at Trou- 


ville, and we saw him at the theatre on Saturday night,” she 
answered. 
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“You must not know him, Perdita! you must not! Give me your 
sacred word that you will not!” cried Leslie, moved to strange 
passion. “He is the most hateful scoundrel, the most unredeemed 
blackguard under heaven—and my worst enemy. It was he who 
ruined my home, and destroyed my happiness.” 

“ Parbleu! ” said Bois-Duval to himself, shrugging his shoulders as 
he passed. “The combination is droll! The excellent grocer and 
the little one’s sister bras dessous, bras dessus ; and the wife—where ? 
For a virtuous young man, ce cher Leslie knows how to construe 
opportunity. But—it is evident—these Winstanleys, with all their 
airs of grand ladies, are no such great things. .If one of them can 
come home after dark, leaning familiarly on the arm of a shopkeeper, 
I need not afflict myself with scruples.” 

And with this he passed on humming gaily ;—that wicked rebel 
little knowing the mischief which she had helped to work by her 
abominable democracy, in thus allowing a tradesman of the district to 
take the footing of an equal and to excite the interest of a friend. 

She knew nothing save that she was shocked and bewildered by 
what Leslie had said; that she longed to tell her mother to shut the 
doors against this shameful foreigner who had hurt her friend ; that 
she felt this friend to be more mysterious, more inscrutable than 
ever, but that she believed in him, respected him, admired him more 


than ever ; that she was pained and pleased, elated and depressed all 
in one; and that she felt as if she had a talisman hidden somewhere 
about her heart which would bear her up against the wrath that had 
to come when her determination to maintain her relations with Mrs. 
Crawford was made known to mother and the girls. 


CHapreR XXIX. 
THE GOLDEN BALL 


“ Ar last!” said Mr. Brocklebank, as the door-bell rang and Perdita 
was heard coming up the stairs. 

He drew a deep breath and wiped his upper lip like a man relieved 
from some great tension; but he squared his shoulders as one who 
also knew that he had to go through a moment of embarrassment 
and to perform some kind of heroic feat. 

No one spoke: no one called Perdita into the drawing-room 
on her way upstairs. They let her go in peace, waiting her 
own time of entrance. She was soon ready for dinner and came 
hurriedly into the room in the midst of an ominous silence. She 
herself was pale almost to ghastliness, but she did not look so 
nervous as usual, and her manner was more assured, her bearing 
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less fluttered, less conscious than in general. It seemed as if the 
great trouble that she had just witnessed and the words which had 
been said to her, had in some sense steadied and absorbed her, so that 
she neither saw the cloud impending" nor heeded the signs of the 
coming outburst. 

“My dear Perdita, you are late!” said her mother, when she had 
come fairly into the room, shutting the door behind her and standing 
for a moment a little startled at the sight of Mr. Brocklebank. 

He was her own special friend and protector and she was 
sincerely attached to him; but somehow the sight of him was not 
so pleasant to her to-day as it had been hitherto, and she felt ill 
at ease in his presence and wished that he had not been there. 

“Yes, I am,” she answered, going up to the ironmaster and holding 
out her hand. 

He took it flabbily and without rising from his chair. Though 
so punctilious and heavily polite in his everyday life, at this moment 
he wished to show that he was displeased and that he was the 
master. It was not necessary that he should pay the girl who had 
offended him the respect due to an ordinary gentlewoman. As his 
protégée, who had failed in her duty, she must be made to suffer 
that she might be taught to repent. 

“Miss Perdita 7s strangely late,” he said in a dry, hard tone; and 
Perdita replied as before: “ Yes, Iam,” in a frank one. 

There was something in Perdita’s odd mixture of frankness and 
shyness, of hardihood and timidity, that always touched Mr. Brockle- 
bank. He had a little difficulty in keeping up the dignity due to 
himself when he heard her clear voice and looked into her sensitive face ; 
but he thought it best to frighten her by playing out the character 
of Offended Master fully. Though he intended to forgive her before 
the evening was over, and to make her happy by all that his forgive- 
ness should include, still she must be reduced now to sorrow and 
submission that she might rejoice more completely in her exaltation. 
Also it was a good opportunity to exert his own authority, and to 
prove to her that he was indeed her master. 

“My dear Perdita, what has kept you so long?” asked her mother. 

“JT will tell you all about it afterwards, mother,” she answered 
with a little hesitation. 

“Am I in Miss Perdita’s way? Shall I retire to afford her 
an opportunity for filial confidence?” interposed Mr. Brocklebank 
disagreeably. 

“Ohno! no! Mother does not mind waiting for what I have 
to say,” answered Perdita, full of belief in the meaning of speech 
according to its form. 


“Tt is a pity that Miss Perdita should make mysteries out of 
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nothing; what I call ‘mountains out of molehills,’” said Mr. 
Brocklebank. “The confidence between mother and daughter is, 
of course, sacred—we all know that—but friendship has also its 
claims; and a virtuous young lady like Miss Perdita cannot have 
anything to say, even to her mother, which her friend may not hear.” 

Perdita looked distressed. The old frightened, hunted look came 
back into her face and she turned her eyes appealingly to her mother. 
She turned them to a blank wall. Mrs. Winstanley was arranging 
the ruffle on her sleeve and had no responsive glance to give to her 
rebellious daughter, so that she was forced to stand her ground un- 
supported. But she did stand it. It would have seemed a kind of 
sacrilege to have spoken of the Crawfords to the master of Armour 
Court. She knew so well beforehand that he would not understand 
them or herself; that he would condemn her intimacy, ridicule her 
interest in them, disbelieve what she believed and doubt what she 
trusted. No; she could not speak of Leslie or his mother to Mr. 
Brocklebank. It would be hard to have to battle with mother, but 
impossible to confide in him. 

“It is no great secret anyway,” she said with an odd kind of 
shrinking. “But I would rather tell mother alone.” 

Thomasina moved some of the trumpery bric-a-brac on the table 
near her, and bent her head to study more closely the zsthetic beauty 
of a small shell-basket. What an unlucky creature that sister of 
hers was! Just when the ground had been prepared for her and 
the way made smooth, she must needs knock everything to pieces— 
first by her folly in being late again to-night, as on Saturday night, 
and then by her obstinacy in not telling Mr. Brocklebank what he 
wanted to know! Thomasina herself would have let any one die of 
desire to know that which she chose to keep hidden; but then she 
would have found a substitute, a semblance of the truth, which 
would have done as well. And this knowledge of her own immoy- 
able reticence and facile tact combined, made her find her sister’s 
silence misplaced and this opposition to their friend a mistake, if not 
something worse. 

“Tt is dinner-time, so we have no time for Perdita’s weighty 
confession,” said Mrs. Winstanley, forcing a smile while she effected 
a diversion. “I scarcely like to ask you to share our very simple 
meal,” she continued, with extreme graciousness of manner but with 
a heart that seemed to have turned into a lump of ice. “A family 
of ladies as we are, we live so simply! We are on almost nursery 
diet!” with a well-acted, half-playful laugh. “But if you can dine 
off this nursery fare I shall be very glad if you will stay.” 

“T thank Mrs. Winstanley most profoundly,” said Mr. Brocklebank 
with an involuntary shudder, remembering his past experience, the 
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cold entrées and the poisonous wine. “I will not derange her by 
my unexpected presence at her hospitable board. I will retire 
now that I have seen the stray lamb restored to the fold; and I will 
return when we have all ministered to the cravings of the inner man. 
Mrs. Winstanley and her amiable young ladies will have refreshed 
themselves by their simple—shall I call it ethereal ?—food—I, as 
a more muscular animal, will have fortified myself with something 
grosser; and then, with permission, we will have a pleasant little 
evening together when I shall say two or three words to my protégée 
here in private, which will win her mother’s approbation—of that 
I am confident—and which will not be unpleasant to my young 
friend herself. Till then, ladies, your humble servant.” 

He bowed to each separately, but to Perdita the last and with 
what he meant to be a tender smile, qualified by a reproving shake 
of the head. 

The matter of the dinner was poor, cold, overcooked and in- 
sufficient; the manner was silent, preoccupied, agitated. Mrs. 
Winstanley forbore to either chide or admonish; Thomasina was 
in an agony of doubt as to Perdita’s acceptance when the offer should 
be made; Eva was too much absorbed by her own affairs to heed 
those of another; and Perdita was, in her turn, too much absorbed 
by Leslie to heed Mr. Brocklebank. No one spoke and only Eva 
ate with spirit. As yet no emotion had ever blunted those sharp, 
little, white teeth of hers, or made the richest corner of the pudding 
less than welcome and delicious. For the rest thunder was in the 
air; and even those who were not concerned were conscious. 

Perdita was not questioned ; and, not being questioned, she did 
not tell the story which was the acorn that would break the jar 
wherein it should be set. She would have begun, more swo, the 
moment Mr. Brocklebank had left the room and had got as far 
as: “ Mother, I stayed at the——” when Mrs. Winstanley stopped 
her. 

“Not now, Perdita,” she said coldly ; “I would rather not hear 
what you have to say now. We will wait till to-morrow.” 

Thus things stood in their old places and nothing was moved ; 
and in this odd, thundery, heavy way the dinner passed till grace 
was said and the ceremony came to an end. And in due time after 
Mr. Brocklebank returned, and was ushered up into the drawing- 
room, where, what it pleased him to call “ this amiable family,” had 
reassembled—waiting on events and judgment. 

After a little desultory talk, one by one those who were on this 
occasion supernumeraries left the room with delicacy and without 
parade. Thomasina was the first to go. She slid away no one 
knew how or when. It was as if she had vanished, so quiet and 
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noiseless was her departure. Mrs. Winstanley, unable to efface 
herself in this vaporous manner, begged for permission to write 
a letter down in the dining-room below; and as soon as she had 
got to the door, Eva called out: “Mumsey, darling! I want to 
speak to you!” She skipped across the room, balancing her arms 
as if trying to fly according to her favourite gesture, and was on 
her mother’s neck before the door was closed. Thus then the three 
supernumeraries disappeared before Perdita well knew what had 
happened, or that they had gone at all and left her alone with 
the ironmaster. 

And when they were alone, Mr. Brocklebank got up from the 
chair where he had been sitting, and came over to the sofa where 
she was, placing himself by her with a grave face and a ponderous 
air, as if he had the world’s salvation to propose and insure. 

“Miss Perdita has distressed her friend,” he began, clearing his 
throat. “She has distressed him twice of late, deeply.” 

“T am so sorry!” said Perdita, raising her contrite eyes to 
his face. 

He took her hand. She did not withdraw it. Mr. Brocklebank 
was her friend, her guardian, almost her temporary father. It could 
not signify whether he took her hand or no. 

“T am sure that Miss Perdita would not wish to distress her 
friend,” he said, and gave her hand a fervent squeeze. 

“Certainly I would not,” replied that obtuse person, returning 
the pressure with affectionate instinctiveness and mole-like blindness. 

The heavy face brightened. That long, warm, nervous hand, 
with the slender fingers clasped so frankly round his own, so rough 
and hard and hairy, seemed to touch his heart, to fire his blood, 
to spur his fancy, to make life a boon and the future a glory. 

“Then confess and be absolved,” he returned with elephantine 
playfulness. ‘“ Where was this charming truant, this naughty de- 
linquent, when she ought to have been safe at home under the 
maternal wing? hey? Say where, before pardon can be pronounced.” 

“T was at a friend’s,” returned Perdita, with a tremor in her voice 
and love in her eyes. 

“So? And what friends has this protégée of mine that I don’t 
know of ?—and whose existence her mother seems equally unable to 
divine ?” 

Perdita hesitated for a moment. She shrank from taking Mr. 
Brocklebank into her confidence. It hurt her pride in those dear 
sorrowing friends of hers to expose their griefs, to explain their 
condition—that condition so certain to be despised!—yet she was 
forced by the law of her nature to be candid and sincere; and after 
all—what was there to conceal ? 
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“They are the Crawfords,” she said quite steadily. ‘“ He is the 
chemist in High Street.” 

Mr. Brocklebank let her hand fall from his. 

“No! that is an impossibility—that cannot be endured!” he said 
warmly. ‘A young lady like Miss Perdita delaying the family 
repast—setting all heads aching for fear of what had become of 
her—for a chemist in High Street? Gregory and St. James!” 
he cried, and when he used this adjuration he was in good truth 
roused ; “that I should live to receive such a confession! It cannot 
be—it must not be! Miss Perdita, you must give up these people. 
You degrade yourself—a young lady like you! You lower yourself 
more than I can stand. It is unseemly, it is ugly, it is monstrous!” 

“No, I cannot give them up, indeed I cannot!” said Perdita. 

“No? What’s this I hear? Miss Perdita says no when her 
friend says yes? I think my ears have played me a trick!” said 
Mr. Brocklebank with angry misgiving. 

“They are fond of me and I of them,” pleaded Perdita. ‘And 
I am of use to them.” 

Mr. Brocklebank rose and walked about the room. He was more 
agitated than he could quite understand. Perdita’s simplicity of 
reasoning, so all-sufficient to herself, was without weight with him. 
She might be of use to them a thousand times, but that created no 
bond in his mind. If social things were out of gear, the human 
aspect of a friendship did not count with him any more than it did 
with Mrs. Winstanley. 

“ And I say yes,” he said after a while, coming back to her and 
again seating himself on the sofa. “I say yes, Miss Perdita, and 
I have a right to judge and to ordain.” 

“You have always been very very good to me; and I owe you 
gratitude and affection for all that you have done for me,” returned 
Perdita, beginning quietly and ending warmly; “but these are 
dear friends too, and they have been very good too, and I owe 
them gratitude and affection as well.” 

“Not the same as to me,” said Benjamin Brocklebank ; “ not the 
same as to the man who is to be your husband.” 

Perdita started up, but he took hold of her hand to prevent her 
running away as she seemed inclined. He raised his face to hers 
with a look as if he had done something magnanimous, unanswerable 
—a look that said: “ There now! see to what glory I have destined 
you—lI great Ahasuerus, and you meek loving Esther!” 

“Your husband,” he repeated. 

But Perdita, snatching away her hands, covered her face and cried 
out in a terrified voice : 

“No, no, Mr. Brocklebank! Never! never!” 
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The man’s self-confidence was so great, his sense of superiority 
and mastership so supreme, that he mistook the girl’s renunciation 
for the expression of joy so deep as to be almost unendurable, so 
great as to be wholly incredible. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” he said, reassuring her. ‘It is true indeed! 
I have selected you from among the hundreds who will envy you; 
and you are to be my own, my very own. From the first you 
pleased me and stirred my mind. Your sisters are delectable, I 
grant. Miss Winstanley is like a young queen and the little one 
is sweetness and freshness in person; and I own that at one time 
I hesitated. But my fancy at last settled itself and Miss Perdita 
is my final choice. So now let us have no more escapades—no more 
consorting with chemists and such-like trash—no more making 
friends of demented-looking females who gyrate in scarlet and call 
you by familiar epithets of endearment. I must have my Perdita 
all that the mistress of Armour Court should be as well as all that 
she is in herself: and we will begin the new page from this evening 
—from now when we stand pledged to each other as man and wife!” 

“But we are not pledged!” cried Perdita, shrinking back with 
a scared face. ‘I cannot say yes to you, Mr. Brocklebank! It 
cannot be!” 

“You are not, and you are not, and you cannot be? Are you 
sincere, Perdita, or is this a bad joke?—an exaggeration of coy- 
ness and maidenly modesty?” asked Mr. Brocklebank, a look of 
surprise gradually deepening into fierceness on his face. ‘You 
reject me ?—and may I ask why? You reject me as your husband ? 
—you fly from Armour Court ?—and may I know the reason why?” 
he repeated. ‘When have I offended Miss Perdita Winstanley ? 
She has always been to me as my own ewe lamb; why this sudden 
tergiversation and repugnance? I thought I was liked in this 
quarter—have always flattered myself so:—how have the mighty 
fallen and the secure been deceived !” 

“So I do—I like you very much indeed, Mr. Brocklebank,” said 
poor Perdita with fatal earnestness. 

She bent towards him to assure him more completely of her 
liking. Had it been any one but Perdita, honest, sincere, obtuse, 
impulsive, the action would have been both a challenge and a 
caress: “ Very much,” she repeated ; “ but——” 

“But what? But me no buts, Miss Perdita. Say frankly what 
there is in your heart.” 

“T do not love you as a husband! You are my dear friend, but 
no more than my friend.” 

His heavy face lightened up into a broad laugh. 


“That is all?” he said, taking her hands and swinging them 
VoL, LX. T 
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to and fro, “Tut! tut! A mouse’s squeak! not enough to 
frighten a baby! You will soon learn to love me as a husband, 
my dear, when I am one. We cannot feel what we do not know, 
and you are all abroad in your calculations! You will come to it, 
my dear, you will come to it! I should have expected this—this 
pretty coyness from you, my dear Perdita. It is indeed what I 
should have preferred had I been asked to make my choice—just 
what I should have selected as the proper frame of mind in the 
young lady whom I aspired to make my wife; but coyness is not 
blockishness, and your want of certain feelings is not absolute refusal 
to allow them leave to grow. Come! let us get over this little hitch 
as of no manner of consequence. It is only a straw.” 

“Tt is not a straw,” said Perdita with energy. She felt as if 
she were to be taken possession of on the spot and married out of 
hand; and that she must be candid and firm else woe would befall 
her. “I cannot marry you, Mr. Brocklebank! Do not be angry 
with me! Do not be offended! But indeed I cannot!” she repeated. 

*“‘ And my rival’s name ?” he asked sternly. 

“You have none,” she said, but her eager face paled as she spoke. 
“You have no rival; but I love you only as a father,” she added with 
frightful candour. 

He laughed disagreeably and pulled up his shirt collar. 

“A rather young father, even for Miss Perdita!” he said. “I 
am proud of the flattering distinction, but I cannot say I think the 
cap fits!” 

“No, no, not in age,’ said the poor honest blunderer. “I only 
mean that I have the same kind of feeling for you—the same kind 
of respect and reliance on you, and all that—I do not mean that you 
are old!” 

“Let that pass,” he said angrily and majestically, for now he was 
really wounded. “TI do not desire to be made acquainted with silly 
reasons for an insulting comparison. A lady’s reasons indeed, are 
seldom worth the trouble of being made acquainted with! I take my 
answer—it is ‘No.’ As a man of honour I have only to retire. I 
am sorry for this amiable family. I had hoped to have been of service 
to them. From all I hear, Mrs. Winstanley is in a bad way for want 
of funds ; and, as Miss Perdita’s husband, the purse of the master of 
Armour Court would have been open to her necessities. That dream 
of benevolence and help is at an end. Dreams do come to an end 
in general, and I am a wiser man than I was half-an-hour ago; but 
Mrs. Winstanley is a sadder woman and the Misses Winstanley are 
all poorer young ladies than they might have been. Miss Perdita 


had it in her power to redeem her family. She elects to say ‘no;’ 
so ‘no’ be it!” 
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“Tam very very sorry for poor mother,” groaned Perdita, clasping 
her hands ; “ but what can I do?” 

“ Do ?—what you have done!” he answered brutally. “Say ‘no’ 
to your would-be deliverer—reject the proffer of salvation. That is 
what you have to do, of course! That is the rational action of a well- 
conducted young lady and an affectionate daughter! There can be no 
two opinions on that!” 

“Do not be angry with me, Mr. Brocklebank!” she pleaded. 
“You would not have me accept you when I did not love you—would 
you?” she asked simply. 

“T would have had your acceptance and your belief that you would 
~ have learned to love me,” he answered; “as you would have done. 
How could you have helped it if you are really heart-whole and fancy- 
free? The thing would have come of itself—such a husband as I 
could have been to you—such settlements as I could have made and 
with Armour Court as your place of residence! Am I a hunchback, or 
old or ugly in any way, that I should disgust you? You must have 
loved me! Gregory and St. James! and the deuce and all, why not!” 
he said in violent wrath. 

“Tam so sorry to have vexed you,” said Perdita, tears filling her 
eyes. 

“Then cease to be sorry and cease to vex me,” he answered with 
sudden tenderness. It was his last throw. “Say ‘yes,’ and that 
you will be my obedient and faithful wife, and this little cloud will 
have passed as if it had never been. Redeem the fortunes of your 
family, gratify my wish, and make yourself happy with what I 
offer !” 

“T cannot!” said Perdita, turning away. And her voice though 
full of distress was decisive in its pronounced repugnance. 

Mr. Brocklebank stood manfully battling with the humiliation and 
surprise of this denial. He thought his young friend very mad 
and very bad, and wondered where she had got it from; but the day 
of force is over, and when women will not, they cannot be made; so 
there the matter must rest. 

Suddenly he turned his eyes on the poor culprit standing there in 
mute misery, but in resolute denial all the same. Her downcast face 
was sad and overshadowed, but showed no sign of yielding—her 
drooping figure was crushed and overweighted, but it still looked as 
if it could bear and not go down before the burden of his displeasure. 
Sensitive and strong, suffering and resolute, there she was, that com- 
plex and bewildering Perdita whom no one understood, and whom so 
many afilicted. 


“ May I ask one favour of Miss Perdita?” then said the ironmaster 
stifily. 


rt 2 
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She lifted her eyes. 

“Surely!” she answered. “ You know that I will do all I can to 
please you,” she added, with a burst of her old impulsive affection- 
ateness. 

_ He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Words! idle words!” he muttered. “I have no respect for 
words; what I like is deeds. But that is beside the question. I 
have now to make one last request. Keep to yourself what I have 
said to you. I do not wish the whole of the family to be made 
acquainted with my humiliation.” 

“Mr. Brocklebank! as if I should tell!” cried Perdita with 
energy. ‘ Why, of course not! I shall not say a syllable to any 
one. Oh, I am so sorry! so sorry!” she added. 

“JT will take your word for it,” he answered; and without wishing 
her good-bye, or even shaking hands with her, he turned away 
abruptly and tramped heavily down the stairs. 

Mrs. Winstanley came out of the dining-room to meet him as he 
passed the door. 

“Miss Perdita is obdurate, madam,” he said when he saw her. “I 
have spoken to her from my heart and done my best to bring her to 
a proper frame of mind, but I have been unsuccessful. She is as 
hard as the nether millstone—obdurate all through.” 

“T am sorry,” said Mrs. Winstanley, her handsome face turning 
suddenly white. “I had hoped that you would have had some effect 
on her if I had none.” 

“T shared that hope, madam, but I have experienced its futility. 
Miss Perdita goes her own way, and I don’t know the human being 
who could prevail on her against her will. J have failed.” 

“ Which says everything,” said Mrs. Winstanley. 

And the ironmaster answered back: “ Everything, madam! every- 
thing!” 

“ Perdita!” said her mother, coming into the room where the rebel 
was still standing dazed and discomfited. “ What is this I hear from 
Mr. Brocklebank? You have treated him with insolence? been 
obstinate, undutiful, ungrateful ?—he who has been your best friend! 
Are you really insane? Your conduct would seem to show that you 
are!” 

“T did not know, mother, that I had been all that to Mr. Brockle- 
bank,” said Perdita aghast at this roll-call. 

“What has he been saying to you that has given him such a 
shocking impression of you? What has he asked that you have 
refused?” asked Mrs. Winstanley. 

“T said I would not speak of his conversation,” said Perdita softly. 
“T can only tell you one thing, he wanted me to give up my friends.” 
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“Your friends? In heaven’s name, Perdita, what and whom do 
you mean ? ” 

“The Crawfords,” she answered. 

“ Those chemist people? Those whom I demand of you to give up ?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“ And what did you say?” 

“T could not.” 

Mrs. Winstanley kept a dead silence for a moment. Then she 
turned round and faced her daughter, to whom hitherto she had been 
speaking over her shoulder and askew. 

“Now, Perdita,” she said as sternly as if her words had been iron 
rods with which she belaboured this wicked soul ; “ let us understand 
each other. This is my final word:—choose between your family 
and these new friends—you cannot keep both, and if you hold with 
them, you give up us.” 

“ Mother ” she began. 

“Not another word; you have your choice and my decision. If 
for the sake of these shopkeepers you choose to throw off your 
own family—to disgrace your mother and sisters—to be false to 
all the traditions of your order and your education—to dishonour your 
father’s name and memory—you must: you are of age, and no one 
can prevent it if you wish to ruin yourself. But you shall not drag 
us down into your own shameful disgrace; and if you are obstinate, 
you know the penalty. Now go to bed and think over what I have 
said. No, do not kiss me; wait until you are good before you 
pretend to be loving. Go; and when you say your prayers to-night, 
ask for a new heart and a contrite spirit.” 





Cnartrn XXX. : 
ET TU BRUTE? 


Hap he? Neither Mrs. Winstanley nor Thomasina liked to believe it 
possible that Perdita could have been so wicked—liked to acknow- 
ledge to themselves that the great chance had gone from them and 
the golden prize had slipped through their fingers. 
surely had!—for though Benjamin Brocklebank was just the kind of 
man to spend the whole evening in sermonizing a delinquent on the 
sin of unpunctuality and the evil of undesirable associates, still, he 
looked more fierce and angry when he left than would have been 
justified by even a quarrel about that abominable woman in scarlet 
satin tartan ; and Perdita had a curiously overwhelmed manner as if 
she had heard something that was more than unexpected and worse 
than unpleasant. 


Though devoured by curiosity and distracted by doubt, Mrs. Win- 
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stanley did not dare to ask the question point-blank. A. strictly 
proper English mother may practically put up her daughters to 
auction, to be knocked down to the highest bidders, but theoretically 
she keeps them under a glass case. And to ask her daughter if a 
gentleman has proposed to her simply because he has been left alone 
with her for a couple of hours, was too much against the recognized 
code to be thought of for a moment. Hence neither mother nor 
sister could get at the true state of the case; and the doubt which 
was moral certainty remained unconfirmed. 

But, if she had refused him, then ought she to be banished from 
home without loss of time. She was not only of no good to the 
family commonwealth, but she stood in the way of the others and 
intercepted golden chances which she despised and those others 
would have utilized. Even Eva would have behaved with more 
common sense and right principle, more family feeling and filial 
_ piety had this glorious chance fallen to her share; and as for 
Thomasina, it had been hers in the beginning and would have been 
hers to the end had not this tiresome rebel come in between. It was 
Perdita who had done all the mischief—Perdita who had turned the 
ironmaster from his appointed path and then shut against him 
that one of her own making which she had induced him to take— 
Perdita who had warped his better judgment and left him with the 
crook still unstraightened—Perdita who had warmed his frozen fancy 
to the point of melting and determined his halting choice to that of 
decision, and who, after all the mischief that she had so wilfully done, 
had now said coolly: “No; I have snatched the golden ball from 
them and I will not keep it for myself! They shall not profit and I 
will not enjoy !” 

What wonder then that Mrs. Winstanley and Thomasina, think- 
ing all this of the rebel, resolved on her banishment as a measure 
of general protection, as well as of her own individual punishment 
righteously accorded. What a coil it all was! what a dreadful 
moment of disappointment and difficulty! What an indignity it was 
to have to submit to those insolent tradesmen with their threats of 
legal proceedings and getting by the law what they could not obtain 
by grace! and what a heartbreak to think of the relief that had been 
possible and now was lost! Every one might have been paid off and 
fresh scores begun which would have lasted for another five years’ 
run :—the name of Benjamin Brocklebank as her son-in-law would 
have been as good to Mrs. Winstanley as so much in the consols; and 
here she was on the bare boards, her nose rasped at the grind- 
stone, all because of that wicked girl, that shamefully disobedient 
rebel! Think too what the position of the family would have 
been had this shocking person done her duty, or kept out of the 
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way and let others do theirs! Thomasina would have been Mrs. 
Benjamin Brocklebank well-endowed for life—or would have been 

. left free for a fresh start; Eva would have had a better foothold and 
a stronger spring-board for her matrimonial vault; Perdita herself 
would have been either provided for and translated from the place of 
family disaster to that of family benefactress, or she would have been 
rendered harmless by the safety of her sisters. And she herself, the 
mother, the schemer, the debtor, the harassed tiller of fields which 
would not yield and of grain that would not ripen, she would have 
been like a second Juno on her throne with the world at her proud 
feet. And now the whole thing had gone by the board ; and instead 
of Olympus it was shipwreck ! 

Altogether it was really an awful moment; and poor Mrs. 
Winstanley might be excused if, rendered desperate by her difficulties, 
she struck about her wildly—and struck cruelly though not quite un- 
justly. But she must not cry aloud nor call the world to witness her 
defeat. If she had to fall and there was no help for it, she must fall 
proudly, like great; Casar, and hide her wounds beneath her velvet, 
decorously and nobly. On the brink of destruction as she was, she de- 
termined to keep a brave front and not give her enemies cause to rejoice 
over her ruin before the moment when concealment would be impossible. 
And one visit which she would make, with fife and drum and colours 
flying—that is, in a hired carriage and in her best attire—taking her 
two pretty daughters with her as witnesses of her worth, was to Lady 
Kearney, the blue riband of her visiting list. She wanted to see how 
things were in this quarter and whether the duel had or had not 
awakened distrust in the mother and jealousy in the son. If it had, 
then she would encourage Bois-Duval, in secret, and without the 
knowledge of Benjamin Brocklebank; if it had not, and she found 
the lines where she had left them, then she would discourage him 
and make him understand that he was not wanted. This was 
eminently the duty belonging to the hour and the circumstance. 

They found Lady Kearney at home, and were ushered into the 
formal drawing-room where nothing spoke of ease or cosy careless- 
ness, and where all was eloquent of wealth, propriety, exactness and 
the right thing. My lady’s reception of her handsome visitors was, 
to say the least of it, frigid. She was polite as a matter of course ; 
but it was on the outside edge; and she took no pains to assume the 
grace of kindness beyond the obligations of ceremony. She had 
always been as much against this undesirable acquaintance of her 
son with the Winstanleys as was Mrs. Winstanley herself against 
that of Perdita with Bell Blount and the Crawfords; and in the 
absence of that son, it was easy to make the women feel how low she, 
Lady Kearney, held them and how inimical to them she was. 
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Well seasoned to social rebuffs as the major’s widow was, the 
crushing coldness of her hostess was almost too much for her and 
the difficulties of conversation were well nigh insurmountable. The 
only two topics on which Lady Kearney would open out, were that 
unlucky duel and Perdita’s still more unlucky opinions. On the 
former she was almost eloquent in her scorn and disdain and showed 
clearly enough that she believed no word of that famous historical 
basis. She did not know which of the two girls to suspect, but she 
did suspect one, and foul play all round; though Hubert who had 
been in the fray, was as good as married to Maud Disney,.and her 
own son who was free, had been out of it. Yet for all this odd 
entanglement and appearance of general misfit, she felt sure that 
underneath this affair was something which Mrs. Winstanley did not 
wish to have known, and which would compromise her and hers were 
it known. 

“Tt was a very odd affair from first to last,” she said, looking at Mrs. 
Winstanley with her most unpleasant expression. “I never heard of 
such a thing in our peaceful days as a duel about a few feats in 
history. Can you say, positively, Mrs. Winstanley, that no more 
personal motive influenced the young men?” 

She turned her formidable pince-nez on the two girls when she 
said this. Thomasina, looking at a book of photographs, was simply 
passive and uninterested; Eva was playing with the Kearney Skye, 
which was tearing the fringe on her dress. Like many selfish people, 
and like many cruel people, she was fond of pets. 

“No other motive was known to me,” answered Mrs. Winstanley 
blandly. “There might have been a gambling debt; of that I 
cannot be sure. It was during the races that this most regretable 
quarrel broke out; but I can give no more than a mere guess, and I 
would not care to be cited as an authority.” 

“The young ladies know no more than their mother, I presume ?” 
said Lady Kearney with a sneer. 

Thomasina looked up from her book of photographs. 

“JT know only what mother knows,” she said with maidenly 
serenity. 

“And I know nothing at all,” said Eva, wiping the dog’s eyes 
with its ears, and lifting up her own blue limpid orbs with the 
sweetest expression of innocence to be found on a human face. 

“Your very outspoken daughter, who proclaims herself a red re- 
publican and an atheist, and who is not with you to-day, has no diffe- 
rent view, I daresay?” said Lady Kearney with a satirical smile. 
“T should like to have had a little talk with her. She would 
probably have had an original theory of her own. It might not have 
been correct, but it would be sure to have been bold and amusing,” 
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“My daughter Perdita ? she was not with us at Trouville. She 
knows less than little Eva,” said Mrs. Winstanley quite calmly and 
suavely. “TI left her in town under the care of an old governess of 
hers, as, for certain reasons with which I need not trouble you, it 
was not desirable to take her so far from home.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Kearney; “she would be an inconvenient 
witness I should say, where things had to be concealed.” 

“Very,” answered Mrs. Winstanley with the most charming and 
delightful frankness. “She is the soul of truth and candour and 
could neither tell a falsehood nor keep a secret to save her life. She 
would be sure to make all the world free of what she knew. But as 
in this matter she knows no more than we do, and indeed not so 
much, she has nothing to conceal because she has nothing to tell.” 

Lady Kearney looked at her visitor from head to foot; looked at 
her insolently, keenly, distrustfully. She was like a terrier sniffing 
round a closed box with a rat inside. She was conscious that the 
creature was there, but she could not get at it. She had no actual 
evidence that the Winstanley hand was in the duel, but her ‘ flair’ was 
unerring, and she trusted to it. 

“Tt was a most extraordinary affair, look at it how one will,” she 
said again. “And I confess I should like to get to the bottom 
of it.” 

“So should I, very much indeed,” said Mrs. Winstanley, “if 
indeed there be anything to get at more than we know already. If 
there be it is as much a mystery to me as toanyone. By the 
way, when does my good friend Sir James return?” she added 
suddenly. 

“My son’s movements are independent of me and I do not regu- 
late them. I cannot tell when he will return,” answered Lady 
Kearney with extreme stiffness. 

She thought the question a liberty that warranted more than the 
reproof of coldness, and she would have liked to have marked her 
sense of disgust in other ways than by that of mere coldness. 

“T am meditating a small party, just to amuse the girls; but I 
do not care to give it without Sir James,” said Mrs. Winstanley 
genially, as if taking Lady Kearney into her confidence. “I hope 
every day to hear of dear Hubert’s complete recovery, when his 
marriage with our dear Maud will come off immediately. And I 
want to give my little party as a kind of avant-propos of congratula- 
tion ; but ”—with even more of that quasi-sisterly friendliness with 
which she had begun her speech—* not without our dear Sir James! 
He is a host in himself—and so kind to my girls—so nice in every 
way, that I should be lost without him. And really young men in 
general are such unaccountable creatures—so difficult and odd—that 
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it is delightful to get hold of one like your son, who is so amiable and 
friendly.” 

In general Mrs. Winstanley was reasonable —for a woman remark- 
ably so; but in her present mood she dropped the silken cord of her 
ordinary good sense and took up instead a goad, with-the prod well 
sharpened. 

“My son is much flattered by your appreciation, Mrs. Winstanley,” 
drawled Lady Kearney. ‘ When he has to work for his daily bread, 
as your daughter Perdita was so anxious to do, I shall feel justified in 
asking you for a character as lackey. You describe the functions 
admirably !” 

“T shall be most happy to take him into my service,” said Mrs. 
Winstanley, smiling. 

Lady Kearney curled her thin lips. 

“Precisely,” she answered; “ that is the whole thing.” 

“Then you do not know when he returns?” asked Mrs. Win- 
stanley. “I must write to him; he is so amiable that I am sure 
he will even derange his plans that he may come to me for my little 
gathering. He knows what a favourite he is with us all. My girls 
look on him as a kind of brother. If a double maternity were 
possible, Lady Kearney, I should dispute him with you as my son.” 

The very bravado of her insolence silenced Lady Kearney. She 
could scarcely believe her own ears, and astonishment at this woman’s 
impudence kept her tongue-tied. 

Thomasina looked at her mother in surprise. Why had she cast 
policy to the winds in this odd manner? It was not like her to go 
out of her way to irritate one who could be so formidable an enemy 
as Lady Kearney, and who might, if she would, be such a valuable 
friend. But Mrs. Winstanley was only human, like the rest of us; 
and for all her natural suavity and acquired self-control, she some- 
times broke the cords and became natural, free and unwise, like more 
stupid and less conventional people. 

“Unfortunately my son chooses his own friends,” said Lady 
Kearney, speaking slowly and with meaning. “He does not consult 
me, nor follow my counsels when I give them. It would be better 
if he did; but there are certain people whom he would not know, if 
he did.” 

“T quite agree with you, dear Lady Kearney,” said Mrs. Winstanley, 
her acting admirable. “ You may count on me as an earnest coadjutor 
who will use all her influence to maintain your prestige of maternal 
advice. The young of the present day are really too independent ; 
but I will help you with your son, rely on it. 

“T do not suppose, Mrs. Winstanley, that you mean to insult me?” 
said Lady Kearney, rising in her wrath. 
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“TI insult? My dear Lady Kearney! quite the contrary !—I 
meant to help you,” said the bland visitor sweetly. 

“Yet you must know that you have said the most cutting things 
that one woman could say to another; the most insolent, the most 
insulting !” ‘cried the mother of Sir James with strong agitation. 

“Accept it then as not having been said. Accept my apologies 
for an unfortunate appearance of things,” cried Mrs. Winstanley. 
“T love your dear son, and admire his mother too much to wish to 
offend. It has been a mistake; a mishap, voila tout! You cannot 
refuse this apology ?” 

All this was said in the most caressing, the most velvety manner 
imaginable. Mrs. Winstanley was more than herself: she was Mrs: 
Winstanley in excelsis. 

Lady Kearney stiffened as the other sweetened. 

“T hate such misunderstandings!” she said sternly. 

“And I also, dear Lady Kearney. But this was no misunder- 
standing. It was merely one friend speaking to another: a sister, 
I might almost say, to a sister.” 

“Mrs. Winstanley, when did I permit you to take this tone of - 
intimacy ?” cried Lady Kearney. 

“My love for your son and your own sweetness and grace have em- 
boldened me! Blame your own virtues, dear Lady Kearney, if you 
are loved better than you care to be,” said Mrs. Winstanley with a 
delightful smile. ‘Come, my dears,” to her daughters, “we must 
really tear ourselves away. Your house is too delightful, dear Lady 
Kearney ; but we must go!” 

“ Never to be admitted again,” said Lady Kearney, even before they 
had gone. “If I quarrel seriously with that ungrateful boy—never 
again!” 

“ What an awful old toad that Lady Kearney is!” said Eva, when 
they had left the house. ‘“Whata humour she was in. Oid horror! 
I should like to have beaten her! I longed to give her a good pinch, 
she was so cross and detestable. Poor, sweet mums; it was quite too 
awful of her!” 

“She is not very suave,” said Mrs. Winstanley quietly: “but we 
have to meet with odd people in life; and, after all, does not our 
own superiority come out in such encounters? If we can show 
ourselves to be all right in manner and these others all wrong——” 

“So much to our score!” laughed Eva. 

But Thomasina thought to herself that her mother had not acted 
quite up to her principles in this last encounter; and that she had 
played Lady Kearney’s game because she had not been true to her own. 

“She was frightfully trying, certainly,” said our eldest, as a kind 
of mental apology for her beloved mother. 
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And Mrs. Winstanley smiled benignly and answered: “Yes, 
frightfully ; but I think she will not attempt to put me down again,” 
as if she had done a meritorious and not a socially reprehensible 
action, and had been wise in her generation instead of foolish. 

The events of the day were not yet at an end, for soon after they 
reached home a resounding knock and peremptory ring, which would 
have been eloquent enough to Perdita, announced the demand of Bell 
Blount for a conference with Mrs. Winstanley. One of those stormy 
petrels of life who always accompany social convulsions, it was in the 
natural order of things that the Champion of her Sex should make 
her visit, which was to bring increased confusion on a day already 
full of annoyance. It would not have been in harmony with her 
being had she gone to No 100 when the family was in smooth water, 
as sometimes, if so rarely happened; she must needs make her 
appearance to-day, when Perdita was already in such dire disgrace, 
and add to the punishment of the sinner on whose head it was 
scarcely worth while to heap more trouble. 

It is to be supposed however, that Bell Blount was satisfied with 
herself, and in her own mind believed that she was doing what was 
best for the girl’s future life if the worst for her present peace. 

“T owe you an apology for this intrusion, Mrs. Winstanley,” she 
began in the oddly caressing and yet unsympathetic voice which 
made her so strangely out of harmony with herself. 

Mrs. Winstanley standing as she had risen from her easy-chair, 
received her unwelcome guest as glacially as Lady Kearney had 
received her and her daughters. It was passing it on; and it 
pleased the major’s widow to play off on another the uncomfortable 
airs which had just been played off on herself. 

She did not disclaim the apology of the intrusion; she simply 
bent her head as stiffly as if her spine had but one joint, and that 
worked a little rusty—saying in a cold voice: 

“'To what am I indebted for the unexpected honour of this visit ? ” 
the accent on ‘honour’ making it read ‘impertinence,’ just as a 
coloured light changes the hue of a landscape. 

“T want to speak to you about your daughter Perdita,” said Mrs. 
Blount, coming to the point. She was afraid of her patience should 
she have to submit for any length of time to Mrs. Winstanley’s fine 
airs; besides, she was too full of the subject of her visit to care for 
circumlocution. 

“JT do not know what you can have to say to me about my daughter 
Perdita,” returned Mrs. Winstanley haughtily, still holding her head 
high and her neck stiff. 

“Tf you will have the kindness to listen you will find out,” said 
Bell Blount coolly : “and if you will have the patience and propriety, 
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madam, to hear me to the end, you will thank me for what I am 
going to say. Perdita is a good girl, a very fine, noble kind of 
creature in some directions; but she is on the wrong tack. She is 
too democratic; too unwilling to submit to the established rules of 
society ; and she must be kept by force in the right way else she 
will get terribly far on in the wrong. Iam, as you know, a Woman’s 
Rights woman, heart and soul; and I have devoted myself to our 
emancipation from the tyranny of man and the restrictions of our 
sex; but that is not being a red republican, not a wild harebrained 
democrat and Nihilist, as your daughter is. I would keep to the 
usages and the classes of society as I would keep to anything else that 
was wholesome and beautiful ; and the more strenuous my efforts to get 
great principles established in the teeth of popular prejudice, the more 
earnest I would be to preserve certain forms and fashions untouched. 
Your daughter Perdita would let everything go to destruction; and 
if asked to loosen the bearing-rein would end by taking off the head- 
stall and pulling out the linchpin.” 

“ Will you kindly tell me the meaning and point of all this?” 
asked Mrs. Winstanley coldly, as Bell stopped to take breath. 

“ Willingly—I am coming to it. The meaning and the point are 
one thing, and that one thing is—Leslie Crawford. Your daughter 
Perdita is bewitched with these chemist people; and I have come to 
you to tell you what I know that you may stop the intercourse which 
should never have been begun. ‘They are people belonging to my 
old home and I know all about them. This young man married his 
cousin—of itself a crime; and his conduct to her was so infamous 
that he sent her mad. She has been in an asylum for the last two 
years, and there she is still, and is likely to continue. When he had 
shut her up tight and fast he left our village and came up to London ; 
established himself in High Street; scraped acquaintance, the 
mischief knows how, with that inconsiderate girl of yours; and now 
she is for ever running in and out their house like a tame cat, and 
takes the opinion of that ignorant and underbred shopkeeper and his 
half-idiotic old aunt or mother, whatever she may be, rather than she 
will take mine or yours. It is an infamy—an infamy!” repeated 
Bell Blount warmly ; “and it must be put a stop to at once!” 

By this time she had talked herself into a state of excitement. 
All her worst passions were roused through her jealousy at this 
intrusion of the masculine element in a friendship where she desired 
to be sole and supreme. If, to punish her for her infidelity to 
the Cause and herself, Bell Blount could have done poor Perdita 
some mortal injury in body or spirit, she would have done so— 
she who so short a time ago had loaded the girl with caresses and 
desired nothing so much as the possession of her life, her conscience 
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and her love! But the jealousy which such women as she feel 
against men as their rivals with other women is greater than the 
more ordinary kind; and Bell would have forgiven her husband 
had he loved another woman sooner than she would have forgiven 
Connie Tracy had she found another ‘chum,’ or than she could 
suffer Perdita’s natural inclination for Leslie Crawford. All her love 
for the girl had turned now to hate; and Mrs, Winstanley herself 
was not more resolute to enforce conformity with custom, more furious 
against these eccentric divergences than was Bell Blount, now that 
it had come to one of the oppressed taking a line of her own which 
did not run parallel with that of the man-hating Champion of her Sex. 
«-«<T have already spoken to my daughter about these people,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley with less acidity than before. “I thank you for 
the hint.” 

“Tt is just this kind of thing which does the Cause so much harm,” 
said Bell. “Because we fight for justice and equality—for protection 
and the right of self-support—that does not include such vagaries as 
these. We are not red republicans or anarchists because we want the 
schools to be opened to women equally with men—because we want 
the professions to be common—because we think that University 
endowments should be shared with us—that all careers should be 
as free to the one sex as to the other. We do not want our lady-girls 
to marry tradespeople because we advocate independence. It is a loss 
to the Cause that such things should be done or thought.” 

“T confess I always classed you all together,” said Mrs. Winstanley. 
«‘T have been much afilicted by the strange ideas and democratic ten- 
dencies of my second daughter ; and I do not deny that, when I heard 
she had added the Emancipation of Women to her répertoire, I gave 
you credit for aiding and abetting her in all her unwisdom.” 

“See there!” cried Bell with energy ; “see what harm such silly 
exaggeration does! lama Conservative, Mrs. Winstanley—a strong 
Conservative; and democracy is abhorrent to me. I honour the 
throne and respect the nobility ; I love the Church and reverence the 
hierarchy ; and my only difference with received opinion is that I 
hold women as sacred creatures and all men as their inferiors—only 
some more so than others.” 

“T cannot understand then your friendship with my daughter— 
she whose democracy is so pronounced, so dreadful!” said Mrs. 
Winstanley. 

“No? It was her strength that attracted me,” answered Bell. 
“ But now that I see how mistaken she is, and how she clings to her 
old-world ideas and persuasions and fal-lal feminine instincts, and 
all the rest of it, I have done with her, and put you, her mother, on 
your guard simply that she may not be irredeemably ruined.” 
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At that moment Perdita came home. 
“Come here, Perdita,” her mother said as the girl entered the 
room, amazed and dismayed when she saw Bell Blount sitting there 
as one at home. “ You think me hard and harsh to you,” she went 
on to say; “you dispute my commands because you imagine yourself 
more enlightened than I, your mother—am more au courant of the 
greatest principles of life; and now I want to show you to yourself. 
Here is one of your prized leaders, Mrs. Blount, of whose friendship 
you have spoken to me with pride, who has come to denounce you 
and your folly to me and to engage me to take measures by which 
your further extravagances may be prevented.” 

“T do not understand it all,” said Perdita, holding up her head and 
meeting Bell Blount’s eyes straightly, clearly, fearlessly. 

“It means, Miss Winstanley, that I have been telling your mother 
of your infatuation—for I can call it nothing else—for that chemist 
fellow and his mother, those Crawfords of High Street—a man who 
sent his wife mad by his evil conduct, and who presumes to go about 
with a young lady like yourself as his young woman on her Sundays 
out! A married man casting sheep’s eyes at a virtuous girl!—a 
tradesman speaking and acting as if he were your equal!” 

Bell’s handsome face became livid as she spoke. Her enmity to 
this presumptuous shopkeeper was strangely strong to warrant such a 
display of passion, of hatred, of revenge! 

“He is my equal—and more; he is my superior,” said Perdita’s 
clear voice. “It was not his evil conduct that sent his wife mad, but 
her own. He acted nobly, grandly, like a hero. And he is not a 
married man—she is dead.” 

“Then, Mrs. Winstanley, look out!” cried Bell rising in extreme 
agitation. ‘ That fool of yours is in love with him, and by the Lord 
she will run off with him!” 

“ Bell!” cried Perdita; “is this what you mean by friendship ? ” 

“Friendship! I have no friendship with a girl who forsakes the 
Cause and forgets what is due to herself as a lady,” answered Bell. 
“Tf you had kept with me I would have protected you with my life ; 
but, renegade as you are, you must not count on my support.” 

“Now you see where your folly has led you, Perdita,” said her 
mother. ‘“ Eyery one abandons you, even your own friends.” 

“Eyery one but God and my own conscience,” said Perdita, with 
solemn passion. ‘“ And while these stand by me, I will let the rest go.” 

“God and your conscience!” cried Bell Blount. “ You mean 
your perverted instincts and your worse than silly fancy. If Leslie 
Crawford had been five feet nothing, and pitted with the smallpox, 
you would not have found God or your conscience either in sticking 
to him. Call things by their right names, Miss Winstanley! ” 
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“But this is intolerable—it is insupportable,” said Mrs. Win- 
stanley. “ Mrs. Blount, I cannot submit to this. Do me the favour 
not even to imagine such a horror as possible. My daughter with 
any personal feeling fora tradesman? That she should like the woman 
as her friend was bad enough—this is unendurable !” 

“Tt is the truth,” said Bell ; “she cannot deny it.” 

*T do not know what it is that I have to deny,” said Perdita. 

“ That you love Leslie Crawford,” said Bell. 

The girl turned deathly pale, but she stood her ground. 

“Tf you mean that I respect him and believe in him—I do,” she 
said firmly. “And I love his mother.” 

“Trash!” said Bell coarsely. “It is the son, not the mother, I 
tell you. If you deceive others, you cannot deceive me. Mark my 
words, madam,” to Mrs. Winstanley; “before the year is out, you 
will have a shopkeeper for your son-in-law.” 

“T would rather see her dead at my feet!” cried Mrs. Win- 
stanley passionately. 

“ Mother,” cried Perdita, shocked and revolted ; “ this is blasphemy 
against humanity! The man ranks before the station—Christ came 
as a carpenter.” 

“Leave the room, Perdita! be thankful that I do not say leave the 
house—that I do not disown you,” cried Mrs. Winstanley, pointing 
to the door. 

“You have already disowned me, mother, in heart and substance,” 
returned Perdita; “ you might as well finish with it. It wants only 
the form. But I did not think that this would have come to me 
through you,” she added, turning to Bell Blount. 

“ Blame yourself, not me,” answered Bell; “and blame that vile 
man most of all.” 

“Go, Perdita—not another word,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “I 
thank this friend of yours, this Mrs. Blount, for her proper feeling 
—her womanly information.” 

“ Mother!” cried Perdita. 

“Go!” repeated her mother ; and Perdita walked somewhat proudly 
out of the room, feeling that surely now her cup was full. But such 
a cup as hers holds a fearful amount before it runs over. 








